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| ter} within the course of the present, expiting century, 
nor 30 frequently been distinguished by the exertions of learn. 
ug, lt, arid ingenuity, us gtatnmatieal systems of the Eng- 

Tb Tanguage. Some 'masterly productions have fully Us. | 


played what is most essential to speech, practical rectitade. 
But 4 comprehensive theory, and explatiation applicable to 


every research respecting leading principles, rules and varia- 


tions of Probuncistion. have not yet satisfied the enquiry of 
specufative observation. Sach un undertaking is deemed 


inipracticable, and is in reality so difficult, that every new 


effort claiths the notice of the friends of our native tongue, 


aid leads to hope that some lucky attempt will at last check 
and overturn the common opinion and reproach, that our 
pronunciation” it ahomatous and capricious. Does it seem con- 


sistent with sense and reason, that the oral language of a 


0 nation deemed philosophic and wise, a language sweet in 


sound, guided by scrupulous orthography, and articulations 


wonderfully varied and suited to the radical and native powers 


of words, should be void of principle and rule? Solutions 


of these difficaltics, like the hidden operations of the mind, 


reference to its varied" sounds. The Greek aud Latin pro- 


or secrets in nature, may have long eluded our enquiry, but 


art not metaphysically undiscoverable. Foreigners have 
held out à glimmering torch, and dropt the unrofled Fusus of 


the Labyrinth, by uaming our Tongue the speech of Reason, 
better etpressed in French, /angue ratronide, and that with 


'&6dy prevents endless windings e wr YI 


our quantity and shifting accent. 
May late ingenious Writers "have Wia dy in. 


| factory solutions in appearance; but, being only applicable 


to particular words, they leave the 'reft under similar com- 


binatious in the forlorn state of wretched Exciþtion; and 
afford a-mere Pair ol of Hmited — seek to guide 
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and original principles can afford. This is an extract of a for. 


mer attempt I presented in Latin and French three years past, 


now reduced to a more regular plan, divested of foreign 
matter, and the display of satirical Fancy, to which-repeated 


; challenges, and formal defiance-of answering common. objeg- 


tions, enforced by the usual re roach of anomaly and-caprice, 
gave birth, The times naturally exciting a patriotic warmth, 
led me to introduce politics, religion, satire, and poetry, 


imagination being delusi ve ly indulged by the false principle 
of guid probibet ridendo dicere verum, in 40 grave a cubject 


as grammatical disguinition! My attempt found circulation 


within the narrow limits of literary friends, I can only here 


express, by silent thanks and gratitude, the great kindness of 
many. I often then exied out, in the height oe, my zeal, and 
still repeat it, with more tempered warmth—* Let French 


have its due and limited merit: let it serye as a — * hand- 
maid to our Language, and general pursuit of Literature; but 
Heavens farbid its becoming our mistress, and object of main 


attention! Long has it aimed at universal Monaxcby in Eu- 


Tope, by Art the gway of Latin, and still endeavours 
to cast a general blur on Englisb, German,” &c,. The last 


summer, a well known French teacher in London published 
a plan of universal language grofied on the French. It merits 
the scorn of every Briton : grafted on such a stock, this Tree 


of Literature will thrive no better in Britain, than the ze- 


cursed Tree of Liberty. Just Rs the spirit and meaning 


which our Ministers displayed, in publishing their late Pro- 


of Peace, not in French nor in English, but in Latin, 
which was the common language of Treaties, till the pride 


of Lewis XIV. abolighed the custom, to make way for the 
intended triumph of his own over Europe. The late Em- 


peror of Germany proscribed the teaching of French in the 
public schools of Germany. My satire has given grammati- 


cal scandal; like Horace, I am compelled to use a palinodia 


to this Ae modern Canidia. But, without offence to 
the prevailing bias of French, 1 may cooly add, that our 


own. Language should. form er Study ; | 


8 Ae ee 


— yives true tan, and a more -perfect know- 
ledge of it, the noble Latin Tongue. In this study did 
England or Scotland formerly most excel? Has it now lost all 
patronage in England? Is it better supported in Scotland, 
Where it seems to be confined to the school of Esculapius, and 
- chiefly noticed in the yearly initiation of her famed Pupils. 
The powerful Guardian of Hygſcia 3 The celebrated Doctor 
Gregory «till strives to buoy up the paralysed powers of that 
faltering tongue. | 
2 For this moderation of Britich spleen against all that i is 
French, and other judicious hints, I stand indebted to auo- 
ther eminent friend of Latin and British literature, Known 
by his biographie illustrations af our poets, who, like Arist- 
.archus of old, liberally invites the docile and timid adven- 
turer in the hazardous pursuits of public Applause, to his 
friendly | threshold. If now and then I dropt some remains 
- former $atire, and sinister comparison against ihe farhion- 
ale, , poliched, ner vout, mort regular, and un varying Gallic 
| tongue, it is not to depreciate its real merit, but to bear down 
the unjust reproach (chiefly made by our rivals the French) 
of imputed anomaly and caprice. Hence I have 'excluded 
the evasiye term of Exception, and shew it is useless, p. $3» 
x originality be any merit, I have neither transcribed, nor 
followed previous writers on the subject. | I have little hopes 
olf this spontangous and hard labour in the Service of my 
country being indemnified, and must, if 1 fail, rest content 
with the monumental inseription of Phaeton, and generously 
hope that some ingenious investigator of Language will 
serve the public voor oy ene e Donne oy 
attempt may produce. 
Should the present atidhnpt lk the Literati, the Author | 
bas in hand the second part of English Grammar, the acci- 
dents, syntax, &c. Ce. equally ' original and instruetive, for 
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2 e with exhibiting the lending: Princi. 
ples on which the analysis and solution of many 
changes and difficulties, held forth as indefinable 
and capricious, are founded. been RW 
e aan. . Ann Nini 2 581 
Exolian PpiantilrcaaIION: is not slavishly sub- 
| jected to the abſolute way of elementary powers, 
nor does it ultimately, or compulsively, receive its 
guidance and „ the: authority of 


% 


10 GENERAL THEORY. 


learned individuals, or academical ente - 
nor from the bar, pulpit or stage, but from the. 
general practice of the great body of polished 


| Society at large, which the presiding and guar- 
dian Genùis of our language directs in the! free 


choice and use of sounds, tempered and varied 
accordin g to the exigency of native harmony, the 
origin, and meaning of words. This, great basis 
of adopted zounds much rese "TOA the establish. 
ment of our laws and civil institutions. „ Thus 


the general modes of our pronunciation may be 


reduced to systematic order, in opposition to the 
prevailing opinion of caprice and anomaly. 2 


" PrxiNerete I. Tak EncLim Lact" is 
chiefly derived from the antient Saxon and mo- 
ther-tongue, which, like the corrupted” Hebrew, 
is rough and guttural, from the prevalence of 
combined consonants. It had long triumphed 
over the old British, in all its natural roughness, 
and began to be mixed with the Danish, in the 
short reign of that nation, when the ascendant 
sway of Norman tyranny attempted to abolish 
the language of the country, and introduce 
the French of those days. Oppression 800n 


yielded to the native spirit of liberty, and then 
was gradually produced the happy effect of a 


just temperature of the coarse language of the 
North, and the softer accent of southern Europe, 


47 by the civil and religious, the commercial and 
military intercqurse of this Island with France, 


8 &c. n we d 


Lzavino- PRINCIPLES. tt 


Ulll continue, to soften wind perfect our 8 
according to the prevailing ideas of times and 
taste, ever ready to admit any improvement un- 
der the extensive rules of regular combinations, 
and orthography substantially observed. Such 
being the grounds and mixture of our present 
language, (nor is there any modern European lan 
guage unmixed and pure,) we seek not to destroy, 

or even wish to conceal, the radical form of words 
or sounds; henee first the Saxon origin is most 

remarkable in its Etymology and varied articu- ; 
lation: but its guttural and harsh combinations 

are softened, letters æ little altered, sometimes- 
duppresed. or changes into u and milder 
mee | 


ien U. 20s; with the view cPeteiching and 
bdboftening our language, many words have been, 
and-are introduced from other languages, we do 
not seek in like manner to conceal their source. 
Thus Hebrew, Greek and Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch, and even 
French, when we derive new and occasional help 
immediately from it, carry in our rounds, or writ- 
iu, proofs of their origin. From the Greek we 
have innumerable words: and, as a singular spe- 
cimen of this candid principle, we here mention 
the word ache; for why or how does ch, sounded 
teb in English words, sound 4 Ch is the Greek „ 
hard k, (x) the word is Greek, therefore we pre- 5 
fer the sound of the Greek double consonant to + 
bon ag n the word our o way, 
A 2 ; 
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by substituting e final for the Greek ellabic 5 
(exec, u- cho. a-che, pain, &. 
Latin words abound . us. Many e are 
1 erronevusly deemed French; but we go higher, 
_— as appears by our greater conformity to the Latin 
= 8 root: for example, fe- ver English, fe-brir Latin, - 
1 © fit-vre French; Extend Engl. extendere Lat. | 
| 3 ttendre Fr. Obedient Engl. obediens Lat. obtis- | 
=  sant Fr. So Glory, gloria, gloire ; Honor, honor, 
= bonneur ; Antient, antiquus, ancien. 
From the above it will appear, that vale NG 
and elementary. combinations often aol to ooh: 
influence of radical n tins Fi Toa 


"Para III. The affinity of some conconants, | 
d and t, F and v, &c. or that of vowels, may oc- 
casion a difference of sound from the written let- | 
ter. This frequently occurs in Latin: O and « 
varied much: or in the singular number, passed 
into u short, and i short, as mutot, mutus, optumus, 
optimus, &c. like our words busy, bisy, bury, berry, 
wonder, work, wunder, wurk, &c. The same is 
found in Italian, the most obsequious slave of 
elementary combinations, ottimo, uttimo; and in 
French, which mostly deviates from its simple 
alphabetic sounds, nout sommes, nou umm, &. 
We may also make some allowance for what may 
be termed deception, or illusion of sound. This 
is not classical, but an incorrect mode found in 
common discourse, which vanishes, when A 
to the test of rule; as yal. lou, yellow, e, 
cu cumber, iparrow-grass, alparragur, &. 
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£1 nm. to allow i sounds of 
Jetters i in Hebrew, Greek, German, &c. and to 
oriticise them; when occasionally used by us; as 
o sounded ou (French) s, ith, m, u, aimm, eemm, 
ainn, inn, eenn, &c.? This seems to be totally . 
overlooked in English grammars. 
But of all objections, that seems the most ab- 
rf (and is generally urged by all opponents, as 
a proof of anomaly and caprice) which criticizes | 
a change of sound, when the very formation of a 
syllable is changed; as in the words 50-ci-al, an- 
 xi-our, (obscurely sounded #0-5bal, ank-chous,) 
and ro. ci e- ty, anx-i-ety, per i long and clear: 
for here the spurious diphthongs are disjoined, 
and a new combination of letters succeeds, so that 
it is impossible to observe the first sound, and For 
_ is ever _ as an e 


; K IV. 18 comething similar to the above, 
to wit, the mitigation or extension of sounds, not 
founded on mere elementary combination, form- 
ing what is called autophonous, or onomaphonous 
sounds, occurring frequently in Greek and Latin, 
and sometimes in French, as (de) bous, bog, 
bern; or, to confine ourselves to English, cuckorw, 
Zull, and the comprehensive and expressive words, 
Full. all, much noticed by our encomiast Mons. 

Sibelin, (mond. primit.) Cough and hichcough, 

are singular autophonous words, deviating from 

alphabetic- rule. The very sounds express their 
meaning. Thus /augh, aunt, father, are softened 


ene the reach of simple combinarion,” The 


14 trix rer ze. 


word Thames, in the viried changes of the-wiits 


ten letters, is made by subtle Etymologists an 


onomaphonous name. 2 Thames, Oy _ _ 


n 


" Pathe, V. Shame us 9988. cause of Wee of 


sound produced by the accent affecting the com- 


bined letters, or the change of the sound of a 
letter, in the same or similar syllables, when a 
new signification is implied, $0 unjustly termed 
capricious, or anomalous. We may name this 
the Rule of Contrast. Ax rIENT OxTHOORA Hr is 


sometimes the latent · cause of such changes, and 


may be noticed here as a prevailing principle. 


Pxntc. VI. The harmonic powers of long and 
short, quantity and accent, and accent itself, often 
changed, named the Sfr rx ACCENT, cause 
many changes in the vowels and consonants, a- 


rising from the pliancy of encreased syllables, 
conformable to our natural rapidity of speech, 


and yet unnoticed Pony of __ ares _ 


: ing accent. 


- Painc. VII. Ah 
of words, or sounds, are more attended to by us 
than simple letters or mere expletive syllables, 
common and applicable to any word: but in 
Latin, instead of additional beauty, it is rather a 
blemish, that mere expletive syllables should form 
the main study and difficulty of its prosody; as 


or in honor is short, in h0-n0-rir, o becomes long, 


© LEADING PRINCIPLES), Ig 


deco de· co ria, twice short. In this we deviate 
from the Latin, and commonly shorten, some- 


times lengthen, tlie expletive; contrary to Latin 


rule, ho- no- ra- bilis, hon- or- able, is twice contracted: 
and ablis, a- ble, expletive, long in Latin, is always 
short with us. By this principle, even diphthongs 
dename short and obscure, when mere finals. 


PR. VIII. Monosyllables ee rules of 
sound widely different from dissyllables and po- 
lysyllables. Hence the division of this Extract; 
for pretended anomalies and capricious deviations, 
cofitrdty to simple monosyllabic combinations, 
are wholly irrelevant, when applied to secondary 
syllables, intermediate, or final vowels, and diph- 
thongs, which changes are generally the regular 
result of the eine power of accent or _— 
they" it} 5. 
Hence 3 had alin whitly 
to Wieer the term, or rather abuse of the word 
exception,” which in Ehglish grammars, especially 
uch as are written by the French, are carried to 
an absurd excess. Here the Teacher stops, and 
thinks his solution is satisfactory, and full; when 
interrogated on the cause of exception, he sub- 
misstvely answers, he cannot tell; and being urged, 
_ ignorantly asserts, that it is an indefinable mode, 
o. capricious ue of  Englich pronunciation; and, 
what is more absurd, he often makes the excep- 
tion more prevalent, than his limited, ill stated, 
and false rules; consequently the very exception 
forms most commonly secondary, and very fre- 
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6 AFFECTED. PRONYMETATION, &o, 
quently the very primary x rules s of Englich Pros 


nunciation. i 204 nt 
Jo these 1 we venture to an ame 
enk 6 Vir 6 06 2 Ee 


fected or ſe Common Mates . Emu 
TEN certain Words. 


As this may be frequently held as the 3 of 
pedantry, so it is very often that of singular va- 
riety, arising from the intrinsic powers of. Nur - 
combinations. .-,.. F232 wigs; 
The stage rather gives into affectation, — 

many popular speakers, even in the pulpit, where 
words, sounds, and studied modes, should be less 
sought after, than le. and plain. order and 
truth. a Jen 
Some modern variations, arising from simple 
combinations and analogy of rule, and sounds 
differently uttered and supported by the autho- 
rity or practice of our Universities, are respect - 
able and optional, as Rome per o long. So most 
Cambridgians pronounce know-ledge, kno-ledge, 
others knol-edge, both by rule; kno, from the ra, 
dical word to know ; nol is guided by the shift. 
ing accent, which seizes the sound of simple a 
(ound in ow) and unites it to the doubled con- 
sonant. Many such examples might be produ- 
ced: one is singular indeed in the adopted Eng- 
lish word Lieutenant, which by rule may classi- 
cally be pronounced at least seven different ways. 
(See the diphthong icu.) In Greek, the accent, 


: 22 \dbibhiqar VARIATIONS: * 


——— and praition "of / n ain 
1 e "112 2201 

Wien wen founded virkitions Wee wit his 
contest, because, being supported by rule, they 
add strength to the attempted plan, and asser- 
tion, that rule and reaſon; not anomaly and cu- 
eh ee rise ere pe geg Prorietielation * 


1 1 N 75 - is 4 * 5 
1 5 * J Sas Fi a 7 thc nt - {Xo - 2 ed 


4 og toalgoy 
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- The wem; 5 ber mt 8% üer it i 
| wine investigation of the Elements, Principles, 
and Rules 1 Engueh Pronunciation, i in This first 


4 * l 4 ”% a 7 
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To an leading eas we ** whay at first hear- 
ing will be debmed a paradox, that the imple pronunciation 
of any English word is eaiy to all foretgoery} except the 
French, with the sole exclusion of the hard th, Which is'dif- 
2 to most nations: but that 5 should prove too rough 
gans of ohr brethren the Lrish,. is surpris- 


| as' wel <re-ty 4 theik” adopted' language.” 
tounds are 50 easy. to foreigners in general, is, 
mixe or less all our sounds in other languages; but why 0 
, difficult to the French alone, is, they have endless zounds 5 
ef peduliar t9 khemselvei, that ho veibal expſanarion'or ana- 
| logy\with enz other tongue, can convey an ide of the nasal 
and monotonous prevalence of their 5yUables. . -\ This, is de- 
monstrated and exemplified i in the original, nia - Angli- | 
_ candy, Combat een littaraire Pre cem. pag. vi. &. & 
A great stock of foreign, grammatical and comparative 
fiterature i 1s required to pronounce, decidedly on Jr combi- 
5 nations and variations of sound; this is not a 'common gut _ 
br acquisition of vulgar aden, Ong $0 largely | 
in unsatisfactory'exceptions. 


— „ — 


8/2, 0, v, vi r, 5. e eee e cots 
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divisions, and combinations of our letters: next, 
the Eax is called on to listen to the primary, se- 


condary, . occasional, and extraordinary sounds of 
our letters: lastly, we address ourselves to the 


Mun, and intreat the Reader to weigh the simple 
combinations, and causes of variations, under the 
same or similar formation of letters and syllables, 


realised and exemplified in monosyllabic words, 


for such, as far as circumstances will permit, Will 
be solely noticed in this first . * the rea- 


Fon above. —Pauxd. VIII.) 


4 view of the Alrnabzr of Englich Leters 
its dividion, and elementary combinations. 
We have twenty-six letters, Ge, 
4. b, e, d, e, 8. b. i.). k. l m, hos „ v 0 


W W 
enn 1 


nee, 1 i 1 werte 
. i o, u r Ye” Jer: 225 


Abele order of W e awiinet 9 


elt, ———— —ę— 
emed to the Eye. n ee 


207k 
WT ay, au aw, ea, vo! WR ei . eo, cou, eu ew, 
ia, io, jou, ie, jeu iew, oa, oe, of . og, ou 2 


ann eee eee , e, e 
' ; G4? | 1412878. 7 
* iin 16 
® 
* 
— 
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„eee eee eee 
thongs and pi gpl ml, ee 


2 95 oper, and pit. | 

Frez PrRoPER, Ai ay, au aw, oi oy, 00, ou ow. 
""Twervs. IMPROPER. Ea, eau, ee, ei ey, eo, 
eu ew, ie, ieu iew, oa, add to these oe, ua, ui uy. 
\  Tawweloe falie, uriout, null; some of them oc- 
casionally appear in the character of diphthongs: 
such are marked with a star. , ea *, eo *, 
eon, in. ie 2, io, jou, os *, (&) ua, ve. ; 


eee 8 of Simple 5 to be 
tec named by. final Vowels,, 


46. mene. 20” 


| To be names by preceding Vowel 
nen ee 


ere Oui of doubled and I > AR 


r dee N 

an Liu. x 

Bl br, el er „ dr, fl bt, el er Stb. kl kr, nch, 
1 pr, sl st al am Me, tr. Ab. & nacb, close 
syUlables, |; 5 


$xconn 8 ERS OF Consonants, generally 
closing Syllables, and altering rn Voup- 
eli, contrary to common rule. 
e owl wg ee ot 90 
9 and liquids here stand tevened. 
B 2 


} 


' 


aq LETTERS AND COMBINATIONS | 


Tui GLass'of SOFA ee alas 
10 and Anal, radically harsb, rough and gottural, 
Fm Hebrew, Greek, German. 
ch, cht ek ct, ft, gh zm gu ght, kn,/1 If 
5 Wh wo ; mb mn mpt, ng, ph th, sc |. sm 
"9 W m 

po oh w, th, wh, wr, 2%. 


Such is the general err u Meuse with 
their divisions, evolutions, and eee com- 
ne * . e eight. N HU 


4 440. 125 3 2 2 9 * . 


== = — — 5 


WI now call upon the Ex to listen to the 
sounds which they produte by theifintrinsic pow-. 
ers or accidental changes. As human know. 
ledge is chiefly comparative, we will borrow aid 

and help from the dead and living lungüages, of 
which every well educated. Reader has, or may 
form a sufficient idea, to serve our present pur- 
pose. As French is so commonly knqwn, and 
bears in some tespects a great gnalagy with Eng- 

lish, (an analogy to be looked for in the detached 
sounds of ſetters, their changes and suppressions) 

it will be frequently- employed, and even some 
oOeecasional help may be derived from its charac- 
teristic difference, if compared with our own 
or other European languages. It is not foreign 
to the present object of vindicating our pro- 
nunciation from anomaly and Caprice, to assert 
here, with candid censure, that no "objection, 

_ , or; reproach can be, and is constantly made a- 


* our language 12 dun al, . French, 


i Un 


which cannot be demonstrated to hold, with 
equal force 'at least, in their varying modes off 
sounds. changes, and Tappen of letters and 
yUlables. . © 

Mor is it useless to ane che ih Umted nd 
; rronevus rules, explanations and coats. 1 | 
of English pronunciation, 'set down by French 
masters, When drawn from the sounds of their 
own language, in which scatce one articulation 
ean be found in the most simple French words, 
Perfectly conformable! to our own, and not equal. 
ly different from the rest of Europe. The word 
La Mute, seems very simple; yet no English- 
man, or any one but a native Frenchman, or one 
Tong Habituated to the language, can sound it 
indistinguishably right, and conformably to the 
true French sound. Also the common word 
Moneur, is diactiinably; difficult to us in gene- 
ral, and all foreigners, who have not in a manner 
given up their native tongue for French. We 
haye also 2 trifling word, simple in appear- 
ane to us, which not one F renchman in ten 
thousand can rightly. articulate ; ; it is the word, 
Sir. Thus many English and French sounds, 
are mutually indefinable and inexplicable, by any 
resource of analogy between these two langua- 
ges. Hence it appears what. errors a French 
ar Englishman myst make, in reasoning on sounds 
which neither perfectly Possesses in both lan- 
guages, and has no knowledge of other tongues. 
he sounds and combinations, of our eg - 
| gre thus stated by the Num ders 
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23 8 3 zone or SIMPLE VOWELS. 


No. 1. i. che geberal und oommon 26und. e , 


_ frequent and secondary sound. No. 3. and 4. 
mark it to be accidental, potential, and a 


Respecting this distinction of 2 3 
N be observed, that it is common to all 
languages; and further, that no English grammars 
seem to notice the potential e an 
ou letters. (See PIN d. III.) hy of afbe; 

Ass the simple vowels are reel Wen ; 
Indio: we must begin with them, first remar | 
chat the very naming our letters will _ oe bs 
—— ene, 


ner rosrriox of the free, and pede 
Votveli, that is, of Vowels standing alone, or 
following Consonants, nn the nen of 
_ rubjoined ConSonants, ea thifes, WL 
A. No. 1. The cation « Kg Fay 65 ex. 
pressed by our diphthong ai, or ay. 
Remark. This sound of @ is frequent in He. N 
brew. It is the first, the softest, the easiest 
movement of the voice, and all the organs of . 
man sounds; therefore we make it our first letter. 
No. 2. a, common foreign. . 3. 4: 4 broad, 
aw. 
E, No. . f foreign, like our Aiphthong er. 
Keaton. It is the result of the anticipated or- 
4 of our English vowels. No. 2. 7 foreign ; 
and e mute, restoring a preceding vowel to its 
natural English, or long sound, or re he 
8 benennt. n | 


ö 


1. vonn or ur kx vow Ls. 23 


ele to us: having something of the 
Greek ei, or French ai, and German ei, or ey. 
Reagan. It is the result of the anticipated 
Uuh letter, as the sole remnant of the true and 
long Roman i, quem (rum) ali Britanni reti. 2 
ent, Libs de Lit. I. The old-Latins wrote: a.. 280 


cut, reivus, &c. for n rivus. * 4 fo- q 
xElgnhk+ Meinel anne N Go | E. 
O0, No. 1. the Greek 0 megn, bes. No. 3 4 

as French, potential. Þ 


U, No. 1. 2 dings. emits nee of 
voice peculiar to us. No. 2. bordering on the 
Italian u, or ou French: it has also a mixed sound 


al u French and Italian, losing the twang of . yu. 7 
"I, No. 1. wei. Na. a. i foreign, and is placed "TO 
finally for eimple 1. Os yt ee. turns — 
in nein N | | 
Sten POSIT r0N of Pawel: teas” to. com- | | 1 
| ngns, named the dependent and — ee — 
. foreign add ee sound; ad chi is much 4 


: more. £requens, man dhe long, -Englih ound. | 
| Hence, a, e, i, u, 3. agree with the common fo- f } 
teign sound. 0, only has a peculiar articulation. | | 
resembling 4 broad. 

ene Ne. een een Bar, No 2 5 | 
cham «nds little en n ebe 1 5 

E. No. e acc. Nou 3. 0 cla, | 

{rough No. 4. ache | 

0 


0 11. $0UND- 0#/81MPLE/ VOWELS. 


8 wall] No. z. common foreign. ee — 
4 foreign clear. No: 4. . "NA + 4x) 

O, has two distinct alot in this State, the 
Sa n short, though it sounds long, and 
resembles a kind of open 4. No. 3. o short u, 5 
. ions and French o,-in-ottimo;nous roms 

mes, uttimo, (nm). n ys A Ie as 


e 1 PRESS WY 
U, - No. 1. the dating | Flemich u. Ne 4. 
e short, and i short. d Ace $12: Wal | 
, No. 1. i common er w 4 turn 10 
mn. iow Es" rel ee 14 O72 
2513 4850. 01997; along HOT 
bub 55 eee 1 azar] 


en which our letters hid drawn up 
te Mew, An. . the display of the coalesr 
| vowels'or diphthongt. They form a distinct Kg 
of e 0 which at present would cause 
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cosa: "Wherefore u we e wilt ne . — 
deen ain 
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Saen EY une 16 the fovition''of 
- er indepenitent Vowel." Toene ars calls 


F328 -& enn #1 So © 
ed mutet. 


72801 a Lodo in 29 1 


. «Ret No. . bee, ar di, 8 . 
1 C, No. 1. cee, per g and &, soft and SHR 
Fram. No. 3. hs Sp or potential ab: SS 

and eee. List eff 1 . 


g 
beds 4,07 5 e; " 
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> om, 


e ˙ > Dy -e_ — 


4 r ——˖—˖*—˖ũ 2 


— . Cry emonwecatiia 
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— 
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| SQUND/- OF. SIMPLE) CONSONANTS. | as” 


D. No, . dee. T is its aſſinitive letter. 
8, No. . dgee : the Italian g when doft, —. 


| fore e andi. It follows the hard Hebrew, Greek, 
N and German yg, (as in French) before a, o, u, & bs 


No. 1. diai: , Nee 


e 1 
X, No. 1. ha, (tai) the foreign ka, 0 0 
, Ne. I. W. f | 
No. 1. lieu, or rather adams mixture 


af the Italian u or French ou, and ee | 


sounded as in French, per I and cw... 

. T, No, 1. tee. No. 2. 4 ts ab, the Hebrew 
in and abin.,, Win 
, No. z. dee. No. 3. Fog ted b 
and u, affinitive letters. 

N No. x. wy, per i Engliak. No. mY 4.1 abs 


porhatimes a yowel,,.. 
N, Se thi etergencauslttr ut the end of 


the np an gs 
50 * > 179 #4 mw | 7 e "fy F. 
eie 


| Smer® 8 named by preceding Vowels, 


. -Vowel# have in this position a foreign and 
Hort wound, und are in their impeded and de- 


pendent state, and thus the consonants are nam- 


ed, and resemble in general similar noo hy con- 


sonants: this requites explanation. 


Our vowels are generally deemed short. or con- 


tracted, when they lose their natural English, or 


long sound, by that diminution of the double 
| TT Err ne uy require being cod 


C 


* ; ” 
* : a 5 
2 , - 
l = 
8 * 
” . * 1 2 N 
—ͤ—4——ũ ꝓIr— 4 4 ty . 8 
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alone, or Yoemg a" monosyllable, as o (article) 
I'pronoun) s (exclamation, ) or the monosyllables 
be, be, Fb, Ay, Sc. Here the vowels are free, 
and unimpeded: the same appears in detached 
oyUables, as Ju- mant, r. ver, bi-ped, o. pen, ra-ler 
ty-rant thus accent and quantity, or the double 
mora of time, rest on the vowel, which is equi- 
valently double, and is often expressed by two 
yowels, or a diphthong a, ar, e, e Se,” 18 acc. 
and quant. in the recond part.) „ een e 40 
But when the vowel Joins 2 brequent con- 
ds onant, the accent or quantity rests on the con- 
sonant, which is either really doubled, or only + 
doubled in tound; as fell, pill, null, &c. bat, get, 
| &c. which kind of words our uncestors Toe 
with two closing consonants, batt,” fett, fut, &c 
thus the vowel is contracted, and transfers 0 
double were o he gebs 1> 996 N. 8 


ky * 8 
„ 5 1. 19 164 tlie way 
* 


Turs consonants are called liquids or semi- 


n Most are soft and mollifying letters. 
F, No. x. off. No. 3. 4. 2, its relative. 

V. No. 1. ache, atche, or aitch, commonly 
spelt with e mute final, or with a b T 
therefore the vowel sound remains long: It 
sounds as in Greek, in which;it is expressed br 
our comma when soft, & by the Comma turn- 
ed to the right when: hard; or like the Latin 
2 ooh eee hx 
| ale. Eos, F R bon 

I. No. 10 5 A en: Ii ee hol 

M. No. 1. emm. N a. 35 inn, cemm, and 

aimm, _ - 8, 


22 21.7 


? Oy 


enn or esens aoD AN T8. af 


> ly, \ Nevis enn. — daten 5 
That these two remarkable semi-vowels, in par- 
ticular, have occarronally and radically these po- 
tential sounds, will be proved in the bequel. 
N No. 1. arrb and urrb, the roughest letter 
in the English language; it is 50 in other lan- 
guages, and is named the canine litter. No, . 
. | Softer like the French , hen sutceeded by 4 
decond vi or e mute, r corrected by diphthomgs. 
, No I. . No. 2 2, as in French. No. 
3. aspitated, or ipotentiab h, like the Hebrew 4 
ein and bis, It bdeemda singular omission in 
English grammars, not to notieu in the aphabet 
this frequent potential sound. It. is deemad the 
miseing Entzlich letter yet Latin=oqualty «bounds | 
Witch S: Our Hiszing is alittle abated (by the 
potential Sound of 2. e. 0 was 
2 No. T. ex. No. 4. lb Shy ente 
ith No. 1., uzzard,” Ladd, zcd. No. 2. . mhen 


DNS nh $A, 2407 rend AV © : 


Renu W 2 
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i is hens claxeed apart, den be 
ous letter, sometimes a CON | 
a a mpeh jo ihe Nor "= 
eder, $Id! 1108 * 120 158 722110 chr 
Ne 3% l final, it, bers not in auh from : 
1. placed | initially, it l consonant, partaking 


„ _—_ Ry and e 


* Its influense on the Ai es Lingala 
ee 9 * * 


0 2144 aul AND seεο, nas 


by the w, it is very open and broad · Nes af duly: 

considered, is its frequent effect on a subsequent 
0, though o be united to 7, less remarkable; forꝰ 
receives the very short sound of u, but the long 
sound of o is restored by e mute final, which alses 
restores a ta its natural English sound: We find 
that four words formed by /, g. &, following a, 
mollify the broad sound of a. 4 ef; oil eee 
Nong. the subsequent a also softens its coarse 
sound hy converting u into u, and forming a 
transposed diphthong #0; sounding an French. 
(See tuo below, and nb and ra, counteracting | 
the o mon r nabe ee ee 
ond, K t 

, mx at 1 

9. (uh) and once also the ee eee 
* 0. n _ TOR. ai: ap cf” ett 


+ = 
* * E 74 4 * 185 . N 4 * 92 \ 14 3 . 1 whe 7 - 0 « . 
. g {1 _ . 


; Tas rer cus, . 44 and. "Hci 


N . and n POO: tees 
no other explanation, than that the letters are in- 
cehrdbly anited in thelr spelling and sound, and 
that they generally begin a Syllable, and in dis. 
8 ſlables _ lengthen N yowels. 


1603 ie . * 1 
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"une bil U Hdd ages, 


cloding u ey llable, or a monosyUabic — and. 
R Is © 
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# the common rule The usual numbers; No. 1. 


No. 2. &c. ee, frequency of the sound. 


1 wi" gt 
A 0390 E-.£5097 AY 


a Ni. e 


J No. H long. RA. o, No. f. o long. 
(o, No. L. long N. . Nor 3. o long. 
A. No. a, a. Keb. a, No. 4. 0 long. 
Lt. 4.0, No. 1. o. Rm. a, No: 1. a foreign. 
*: n No. 1. a foreign. 


Rs: 
Lo, No. 4. 0 long. 
K. 3 o long. 


L. d, No. 1. -. 
1 $* No. 1. au. 
0, No. 1. 0 long 


| Ne. No _— ou. 


45 2.5 


Abe at a 


Na. Nos 1 on.) 75. %, Not 4. i, u, Eng. 
e et 5126! $4 a6 Ol ee 


Id 9 
anne £ 


N. 3. ö Al vowels are not « equally affected, 
some rarely, e never; — x 


Tur Tump Crass of rough, 21 Pp gutta 
ral coalescing contonantt, initial and er, 


Bi No. 1. 5 mute, as in French,” 
Cb, No. k. ch in English works: the true 


wo > 1 ” 
* = 


5B. u, No. 4. ou Fr. 3 
St. 0, No. 84. o long. Gf 
| '} a, No. 1.4 foreign. 


Spanish ch: a { combination more difficult to the 


French than ib. In Greek words X, that is 
kappa hard, In French words, * No. 3. 
and No. 4. silent in finals. © * 


ä i by 
Ghr, No. 1. kr. ” Et” > 


Ck, 1 # iv often omitted as redundant. 


® 
T4 


. 


\- 


. . „ n 1 
5 * * 
* * 
* * 7 7 2 - 
* * n N 
o EY „„ - 
- ** - 
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n., No. a. 3. e mute. Wies aicmitridithres 3 
we- cn de mts final. mes ety” 5 © as 324 
Tug No. Wee ee W 
F ET IF 18 11 
The following Si Combinations: — | 
and remarkable Gurrusa 448. . * 


c Ns. x. þ mute initially; both vinich be- 
ing final after simple consonants; but clching 
diphrhongs substitute ñ and once 75 (See Gpth. 

(Gb, is the German ch, hence dvebrer, Wy. 

'Gbr, © No. f. Jak „leaves eding 
If VI wth Sa 8 big, CLE — 55 sf 

. "150Gb. Fade tals, + aud GIA 
2855 No. F initially mute. G in finals is sup- 
prebsed, and u receives, as the f uhove: the so, 
or effect oft mute, as if it were finally — 
IM 5 No. 1. ah: cher mute. 


15 Ms ee der #6 ee IA AM 


5 e — ' 1 hr 
e ee Ns. e. wb 
2H 3 In, In, 1. 1h; mute, ry 0911 aut 
5, No. 1. ö mute. No. 3. 4. de prbeed - 
ing # becomes e 0 (Ns, 4) becomes 4 
and ou French. 
Mn, No. I. 1 Rt, 17 Ren een. 
41 les or pollysyllables, both me rounded. N 2 
Mpt, No. 1. Pp mute. 4067 l 
Ng, No. 2. g mute, K ank wandel. in 
ticiples only. . 2 


i 0 ; * 8 
2 7. Ne. 115 mute. rb *Y e 7 8; 


C 
5 


par- 


Pbt, * mute. 
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95 No. . initial c vanishes. No. 4. inter- 


mediately placed, c ig mute. er 

Sf, No. 4 being intermediately placed, 4 is 
mute. 

S,, No. 4 converted into ce or re. 

Sch, No. I. in Greek words 21. No. 2. fre- 
_ quently 7h French) 0 nn 0 000 IT 9 
Sie, No., J g. % mute. 
Tb, this E "I r er zus; it 
| Irish, make it the Shiboleth of our 
| No. 1. In pronouns and adverbs, Db, wick the 


2 Germans seem to retain) and being intermediate, 


if it is followed by e in English words. 
75, No, 2, in Hebrew, Greek, and most pro- 
per names, appellatives and verbs, it has the hard 
and hissing sound of the Thau, the Egyptian 
Thoth, and the Greek Theta, No. 3. 4. like the 
| Hebrew tat, it loses its aspirated h, and sounds 
ö simple 6. I, notwithanding 1 its N rough 
ness, softens preceding a, 5,6, and w. 
Mb, No. Fs U is A though ings 
Fe. 3. W mute, 
en Ae 1. me w js mae, ar od” 


1 2 
i 1 A 42 
W565 12 9 ” 1 . # 4 4 3 f L £4 
. £5 a 
' | 4 1 5 3 : » s . . » *. . 
T5157 30 165. 3% * £1 hs eh int 
$51, 15,09 c ai 2745 N HY 
, . 0 
5 10 r TI La J 1 1 
1 - 5 _ 1 
+ lo $ 
2 Fah. Ao 4 1 5 


2 * v . f 4 CY . a 4 
lis u n el Dr e e eee. 

. * - . 1 a 0 - : 
1.9392 B * 1 * nt an: 
1 . 4 , x 


f. , ns on 
Hoff; 785 „%»́0ö- ; -. $0192 SCO7TTUTIST 4 
. ne er a + 4% FE by; 
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THE SIMPLE THEORY OF THE ENGLISH/ ALPHABET, | 

AND ITS VARIOUS . COMBINATIONS, - HITHERTO 
*/ ERFEFLY CONFINED ro rug SIGHT AND rk, 
| ie * TRE e or MONOSYLLA- 


4 ; Is. 
- 
£0 LES ITE 7 n g ; 44 
. N 
e ” i , * 
«© M1 4 * r 1 1 1 y P * vp g 1 
bn. = - : 6 4 : . " F 
* 9 — 4 = * 
Ay 1 448. . + : 4 W +4 
Fa ohni e Y DDr — 
* — 
. "Cu | 7. po 1 ; 
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Wi test the. verification” of the title of this 

literary attempt on the following process, and 

specious, if occasionally defective, proofs. to be 

exhibited to the mind by examples, solution of 

difficulties, analysis, and reason of sounds deviat- 

ing from the general order, rule and law of the 

simple and direct powers of letters, in order to 

shew that the presiding Genius of our IM 

il 5 is not actuated by anomalous capri ce. 
3 The past resembles the plan, outlines, or ground- 

| 5 work, of a building exhibited to sight, as a guide 

to future operations. For the sake of greater 
perspicuity, we may observe again the use of the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. No. 1. marks the primary, 1 
general, and regular order of elementary sounds 
in monosyllabic words, or the radical, main, and 
substantial syllable of words: No. 2. a secondary 

and common small variation, arising from some 


* 


- 


s ——— — ̃ — n er Foe ——————— — 2 .  y rrbonet — — 
1 a Wh | 3 5 1 oh p : Cs. 


* 1 * 
2 „ Ar * 
4 . * 4 
» TORE". * 
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change, encrease, or power of different letters, 
meaning, or origin of words: No. 3. a less com- 
mon variation, founded in some particular reason: 
No. 4. is rare, and difficult to resolve by common 
rule of simple combinations. This broad and f 
extensive mode of pointing out the rules of our k 
Pronunciation, will render useless the term of | . 
yague and unsatisfactory Exception, with which 
English grammars abound : such, in particular, 
as are compiled by the French for the use of their 
countrymen, are replete with erroneous prin- 
ciples, fulse English, limited and defective-rules, 
and discover inattention to, or ignorance of that 
direction of Reason ih English pronunciation, 
which (per Pzinc. VII.) frequently pays more 
regard to the import and origin of words, than to 
simple elementary powers. It was this that made 
a learned foreigner and profound Philologist be- 
stow with some surprize this encomium on our 
language, guelle langue raisonnec . (Mons. Gibelin, 
mond. primit. We will now endeayour to merit 


it, by realising the flattering commendation. of 1 1 

| oa borrow oh WR. Tap RH _ 1, 
5 7 0 1 
Principles, Rules, Examples; Solutions of Digi- „ 
eulkirr, oc. A N 4 ar r oe 3 
 Worde. $a ds + ö 


R 8 Nonderitchta may ow ndnd 
as the roots of longer words, and future sounds. 
. D 11 Of, ic 4c 


. 1 * 4 TT OT " 1 CL w- 4 . F g 
r 1 6 1 an” 3 WW : 
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| ZE. In English, every monosyllable is of Pry 
4 dlear and distinet in point of sound, either in Vir- 
tue of the prevailing long yowel, or the prevail · 
ing double sound of the consonant: But in com- 
mon discourse and poetry, monosyllables (where 
no particular emphasis is required) are occasion- 
ally so blended and mixed with other words, as 
to resemble short sy llabics, and sound so obscure, 
as to create much confusion in the ear of stran- 
gers, who complain of that singular rapidity of 
; pronunciation, which the solemn delivery of the 
EE Ls orator, or slow reader, renders easy to them. 


| Finer POSITION « of the free and . nue 
5 | | exemplified. 1 


The Cm RuLE is found under No. x. Fn 
"pag. 22. and 23. 1 


A Ns.-1. 571 4 (article) the only ben | 
ble so terminated; and in all disjoined NI; 
_ fatal, lady, &c. a sounds ai. 


1 5 wh OnJzerion. The 5yUlabics a, ia, ma, na, mY 
ww pa, wa, &c, &c ; have the three foreign sounds, 
T3 of a slender, a clear, and 4, aw, broad in the 


1 : words. Amen, An-na, | Britan-ma, Chi- na, ma- 
| 15 ma,  pa-pa, Fu- tber. ra- tber, Spd, ud. ter, &c. 
; therefore the general rule fails in the very first 
| setting out, especially if we add that a has gene- 
rally, or more commonly, the foreign sound: con- 
sequently the term of bare exception, or anoma-. 

lous caprice, holds in full force. 


F4 
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Aswan 1. The objection and examples are 
eommon, but the reasoning is erroneous and false. 
2. Here no word, but 574, is a monosyllable; but 
as they seem to fall under the general rule of 
unmixed syllables, they may be noticed 3. The 
rule is confined to Englirh wordt: the above ex- 
amples, and all similar, are either foreign words, 
or mixed syllables, or short finals in dissyllables 
and polysyllables, in which our vowels have the 
short foreign sound, as 4n-na, Chi- na, Britan- nia, 

Lucca, He-be, Chi. li, and most simple words in y 
final, as Fu- ry, en-vy, &. So far then is the ob- 
jection irrelevant, that it confirms Pxmo. VIII. 
and Paix. II. Ma-ma, pa- pa, are certainly fb- 
reign words: we leave the oftening or natura- 
lizing them to the delicate organs of children, in 
whose mouths they sound more pleasing and 
tender; mam. ai, pap- ai. We say A-men, or ai- 
men, as pure Hebrew, or naturalized. Fa- ther, 
ra- ther, and many similar, sound à clear foreign, 
being combined in sound with the double con- 
sonant 2h, thus doubled, fath-ther, ratb- tber, gath- 
ther, &c. &c. (See rule of dependent vowels, 
p- 26.) See also 2h p. 31. where it is described as 
a softening combination. N. B. There seems to 


be a singular softness in the word father,” as in 


the word aunt, more than the simple powers of 
the combinations of tb or au Mair oat . 
See Paine. VIE. © 

Syd is totally foreign, 144 seems LEY = 
abwurdy 19s as to Saanen by i, N 
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Ma- ter, per a broad, is perfectly conformable 

to the general rule and influence of w. See w- 
consonant, p. 27. Tt SAKE oo) 
E., No. 1, EE, be, be, he, me, the. No. 2. 
many sound # per e foreign, in the compound of 
the Latin de & re, as defend, 5e-cond, re- ound, 
re: flect; but the ear will find this to be the re- 
sult of the subsequent consonant being doubled 
in sound, defend, cecc. or gel lond, restound, or re- 
z0und, &c.: thus we sound decimate, desrimate, 
&. No. 2. e mute restores the length of vowels, 
Bit, hat, her, bite, hate, here, &c. it lengthens also 
the vowel- sound before two consonants; as ringe, 
chance, France, which would otherwise be * 
Sing, chank, Frank. E mute is a great key c 
our pronunciation. But as it would now cause 
dome confusion, and run into nn it is 
reserved for future discussion. 

I. No. 1. Ei, I pronoun, the caly ward in Log: | 
lah terminated by i, all others are foreign: there. | 
fore per No. a. sound i foreign, Chili, Brindisi, 
&c. either as initials, or obscure finals. No. 4. 
i becomes j consonant in the word 50d. ier, cold 
jer. Hence Hierusalem, & c. Feruralem, &c. 
Thus we trespass a little beyond the bounds of 
e a to vey nnn combina- 
tions. 

O, No. 1. Qlon: as. bs, na, 40 No. 3. 0, has 
frequently the potential sound of en French, e 
mute being added to the subsequent consonant; as 
move, prove, from the French mau-voir, pruu ver, 
(per Pac. II.) Rome also sounds ou French, 
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but e long prevails by use and rule, Rome, Ra- 


W EX 
OsJecTion. Do, to, who, -whom, are neither 
French words, nor have they e.final mute after 
them: and why is whore, boom, also sounded 
per ou? And, after all, e final mute does but 
seldom produce that effect; therefore, bare ex- 
ception or caprice, can be the only solution. 
Why also is the W mutilated? 4 e elek. 
ous change? N 


Aw. The inference doss not hold had, 
The first part chiefly belongs to Pancc. III., the 


rule of contra, or influence of antient ortho- | 


graphy. 
The . of contrast on ge on reason, is more 
conformable to the presiding Genius of our Lan- 


guage, than the simple rule of elementary com- 


bination, and 1 is e 2 in English 


5 e 


w *% 
y * £ Tr; „ * 47 oy 1 
4 - ** 9 11 ++ «# q 


Tix Pownns 77 ContaAst excl. 
Ds, verb, per ou Fr. Doe, animal, per o long. 


% 


To, preposition. - || Toe, of the foot, 
Who, pronoun, I HFioe, instrument, & woe. 
5 2 * 


* 


4 | | 110 ; by W- [ RF. T” TY 2 
3 houze, * * N rage _—_— | 
We add, mate. 


Ibom, boum, ; + | Home BOD thaw) 


And, it behoves, present 1 bebove, preterit, per 
time, per 6. 0 * 


U 
7 
\ | 
vr 
. 
* 
« 
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- In order totally to exclude bare and capricious | 
exception, we may add to the rule of con- 
wu that o 


mo 1} 


Aurhr Oxrnootarnr, per N v. 


1 ou F nah is the antient, and modern Dutch | 
diphthong 06, (ou) still found in a word or two, 
shoe, canoe, or aboa, canoo; doe, toe, whoe, whoete, 

whoem, were so written . and the . 
do- rom, H0e-Fom, as commonly sounded, 


Ac curious and pertinent Arresi on the old 
words doe, and do, serving to remove a common 
error, that how do you do is a whimsical tautology. 

The old significant word, do, to do, per o long, 
is lost by modern -refinement. This word for- 
merly, and even to this very day in Lancashire, 
relates to the state of health, valere.: be dos, (per 
o) well; he dos ill; be can neitber die nor do- 
Wee, in the friendly enquiry, how do you do, 

the first do, (dou) is the emphatic potential, or 
auxiliary verb, expressing the actual state of the 
verb, as be does * N: "the * do, 6 
eee | 2099 
. tg 0 


* 


s Wong 
1 


U, No. 1. yu, no English word terminates i in u ; 
we find its sound in the word ute. Mr Sheridan 
seems to carry to affectation the mixture of the i 1 
and ou, in Duke, diquk, &c. No. 2. as 1 before 
the WY bun ny final Es, way the 


- 
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e ene long u often seems to lose it: 
no one ever sounded us by ious, give ious this 
45. &c., so true, blue, &c. lose that twang. 

Bucb, but- eber, push, put, (present time) per ou 
French; Bui. von, en e Bou- ter, 6 
French. _ 

"$4 No. — . N _ 0. aa 5 ö 
frequently sound short, or sink, when no empha- 
sis is required; my friend with my father return- 
ed home; be is my friend, not yours; Fes by 
Hull, not by Chester,.. - - era 

W, is a vowel in finals, as, aw, ew, ow, Ke. 
Boo as above; e ee. x4 


> 


* . 
: 7 * % 
02 ” - 
: A | 
1 N 
* . 
« — 
W 1 


Tux Srconp Posrrton of Lowels in their de- 
3 pendent and impeded State, exemplified, Wc. 


A, No. 1. a slender, at, bad, can, fan, man, mad. 
No. 2. two consonants render it a little more 
open, as bank, cart, dart, fast, &c.; and the r 
alone, or followed by consonants, Still more, as 
bar, car, far, tar, arms," art, cart, dart, hard, 
e.: if" w precedes, then by rule of ww alone, 
a W) a's very b ris, ward, ww, 
wan, &c. | 

F., No. 1. e foreign, did. dew. let, bell, nent, er 
Na 2. 3. the roughness of the letter 7, (see . 
arr or urrb, totally absorbs and assimilates to 
itselF e, i, and y. E, ber, bar and bur, the hard 
— Hee LN" — 8 * 


9 


2 1 5 - ws 7 7 I * RG. + _+ 2 
Y nfo £6 k 
— — — bo, + * > 2 
—— — 66%éͤ* a A RA — — 3. "On >. 1 — V5 FF 
= 
- = 
* = 


00 


= gird, girl, gurl or garl, and tir in vir-rab, Sar- 
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_ arizenthe kw and unintelligible sounds of the 
Latin words, fer, per, ter, and no foreigner would 
understand this pure Latin phraße pronounced | 
our English way; fertur per ter virgis 
obverso tergore verberatusf vir 8 virgo : Ffurtur 

pur urbem tur vur git ob vur t uf gore vurberatu⸗ 5 
dur & vurgo. Hence (her, der, mer, sdund c/ar 
and clur, dar and dun, mar and mur, in clerk, 
Derby, nerebant: 15 "rervint, w vun and e 
&c. 

No. 4. e dds oounded @ in yellow.” | 

J. No. 1. i foreign, in, vin, bil &c. Pint, 4 i 
English. See nt below. x 
No. 2. 3. it undergoes the same treatment 
from r, as e above. Bird, tir, ttir, atirt, (per u) 


rab. No. 4. i becomes a consonant in icr, cold. 
ier, gold: jer, Hier, Jerutalm, &. 

2 No. 1. sounds like a broad a 7 most 
consonants; ; bog, God, on, rod, ox, fox, cord, (see rd 
below, and p. 29.) No. 2. before mand n, v, th, it 
frequently has the sound of u short: cam - ing, con, 
ton, hon- ey, Lon-don, and commonly after uu, (see 
W) cover, brotb-er, mother, not b. ing, that is, 
when o is short: after , work, word, worm, worth, 
warship, (per o or u) won-der, & . No, 4. one, 
and its derivative once, sound wunn and wunce. 
This change is so very rare, that it would not 
deserve notice, did not the rule or powers of con- 
trast vindicate this very useful and common 
word from caprice, and make rational variation 

here triumph over elementary combination; for. 
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| taginigur thou ound _ at lext dent | 
it is thus contrasted. 825 | 


Ons ws, iſs from | 188 proper. 4h 8. 
Pero de 6, Perolang, Geo dihth 
- 6W. 
- Bus; e lende n e n of 
e ee eee eee 
trary to rule, ern n | 
One, if $ounded o com- 

mon short, would 
—— 2 

- phionows vi 0, (). 
If the n en 

ened without v, into 

o short (u) then the 

sound of un will be 

nmdiculously similar to th, en Nb 


One woman, ont man, Unwomap, and unnian / 
will admit no ridicu-] This would express 
lous idea by giving it . the undoing the hu- 
5 ! 2 man race  Bpelle 
Re e Jangue raitonnde ! 


65 Ns. 1 4 Cbarse Flemish, ur, must, 3 
run, run, &c, Na. 4. e in bu-ry, berry, an wd 
short in bus: sf, bizzy, by affinity of sound. 
F, No. 1. common foreign . | 
No, 3. it becomes a consonant, in yes, jest, e 
No. 4. day sounds bag, 1 in _ 8 by og 
sound, Fame. = * 


8 * 
> © Re 


INVESTIGAT# o or rn MUTES. 


nd 
Suit CONSONANTS named % abe Fire Paiition 
of unimpeded Vowels, Mn tant ed 


B. W No. 1. as ia French. K before 
aloha an, e Br. Core, cog, &c. Cup, eut, Se. 
per k. Cell, ceſs, aid, cit, &c. per s before e, and 
1; 'and as it sounds 0 it sometiines follows's in all 

its variations; hence it appears doubled in brace- 


| 5 J let, braſs-let, ae-ci-mate, deſri-mate, Ke. No. 3. 
* . thus also it becomes 55; F "— * " 
[ 9 ial belo x. | 


; D. No. 1. dee. No. 2. the ieee 8 2 in 
go - preterits after /, x, &c. becomes 4; cleft; waxed, 
= - -waxt, &c, Its affinity with : appears in _— : 
=. and German: Got, for God, & “. 

Ws G, is a various and. perplexing. WS leet, 
affording occasion to endless and gtoundllass ex- 
ceptions against its most stable rules, through in- 
attention to, or ignorance of radical words, under 
which it appears so diversified and anomalous, - 
1 ; No. 1. G, dgee, sounds soft like the Italian x 
> before e and i, thus partly imitating the French 
»a . But this rule is confined to words taken from 

Latin, Italian and French, though radically Greek, 
gem, deem, gen-tle, genus, hence homo. ge- neout, 

Dio: ge- nes, Genesis, and'a' few more that come to 
us with the original Greek F, thrice strained and 
roftened. by Latin, Italian and Fuck. 


' Secondly, (aleo per No. 1. or common. sound,) 
4 is hard as in French before a, o, u, or when 5 
ang u coalesce with 6 imo, 898+ * ray. 
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dy (if ee ae eee guide. 11 this 
Hebrew, German, Saxon, and most Greek nouns, 


and proper names. Such are the W and 


% eee 


1 all grammars, is © variable and capricious as 
this; the term of bare exception alone can 


mark its opposition to rule. To this pretended 


„ unamwerable objection, is tacked am abridged 


list of Englicb words, because it is readily grant. 


. 4 ed that Hebrew, Greek, German, or their de- 


«+ -rivations, should be pronounced by g  hatd, 


oft, in conformity to their use in Latim, 
„ hakan and French. Get, geld, gets, ius, 
« ger in dyfables, and gin, Ling, Ee. ini 


Fil, gin, zit, gin: Finger, Auger, dagger, ng 
ger, . ger, an ger, get in tair-get,. and gelb, alto- 


* geth-er, gil-der, gim · lot, git. tar, giz2ars, &i 0. 
„Now all these being very common English 


_-+ words, triumpbuntiy shew the prevalence of a- 


* Re 2 
e Thecoldtinn bs eg da Bette ee 


eee eee eee e eee | 
©, &y and 2nticfuetory reply; tham the athnizgon' of 


the influence of antient orthography, or way of 


gpeBing, which, though now refined, still leaves 
the antient sound of many words, and clearly 


proves that b, or u, were * do A ar 
E 2 


I * 
4 ws 
1 
1 * 
. 
- dv 
n *,"% 
7 * 
by f 
FR 
7 


eee „i lewd, eee | 
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that they remain in the aidical word: n tn 
1 eee nem 
a. We must copies the RY Sandy En- | 
Fo glich words, which we have received thrice rec- 
tified and refined by Latin, Italian, and French, 
even in some Greek proper and common names; 
that Hebrew, German, or Saxon words retain ę hard. 
Now, the very words singled out above are af the «+ 
latter description. Get, gilt, and the following five 
words, are not only German words, but may be 
found in old books written with a subsequent þ; 
ghett, &c. Gimp, is hetter and commonly spelt 
ghimp ; gills, (of a fish) : comes from the Portu- 
guese and French words guel-ras and gueulle. 
Girl, and ird, because we sound them by 4 or u. 
i being placed before r, (See page 40.) garl or 
gurl, gurd. Gir. a modern vehicle ; the inventor 
may answer for the name, perkayit the contrast 
of j Jig, (dance), made him prefer the radical part 
of gigle, (to lau), which is German. 
The solution of similar syllables in dissyllables 
is the same. Imo, Gim-let, gin. gam, git-tar, giz, 
zard, will be found spelt with h̊ after the g. 2do, 
The final ger, and Ser, gin, ging, and geth-er, 
receive the hardened | g from another source; 
To- wit, when the primitive word does not con- 
tain e final after syllabic g, ger; gin, ging, which 
are pure German finals, those syllabic endings 
will be hard; for er, in, ing, are the expletive Sl. 
ables added to , which has already terminated 
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| deen word per hard 3 a Says 
leading part of it. 

_ Exametes. E mute in avs 15 WR 8 
soft in the participle, rin ging. range, ran. ging. 
re-venge, re. ven. ging, &c. But to ring, (music), 
to bang, to begin, &c. &c. being radically. hard, 
are not softened by adding iny; the same holds 
in respect of ger, as a · venge, uvenger, per g soft. 
Also ger in finger, linger, &e. contains no radical o 
mute; for fing, and ling, are the main and accent- 
ed syllable ; ing, or ger; is the German or Saxon 
expletive, from Fen- rar, or fin-ger, and langaran, 
German, Dag-ger, Swagger, &c, have the same 
solution. An- ger, is pure Saxon. Ti. ger owes 
the sound of hard to the Latin and Greek 


ti. gris, and perhaps to the French sound, and 


better way of preserving the root, ti. re. Ger, 
gen, gin, from the Italian or French, r | 
"a gin-ger, gender (Fendre) &c. © hp. 
© at Remark: We have many wards formed by 
: 4. 80 little in use, that no common reader can 
determine whether g is hard or soft: that is, 
whether they are Greek, e Italian, En- 
glish, or French words. | 
24 Remark; Common writers aa 4 
those who are totally ignorant of the dead lan- 
guages, cansequently weak etymologists, and 
have no guide but their own tongue, acquired bx 
habit, or some knowledge of only one foreiggg 
language, particularly English and French, are 
liable to a thousand errors and false decisions. 
and therefore a fall into the nonplus of 


f 
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bare enception. Ser the clue of the dad p. 8h. 
F, No. 3. The re + rio 
Judge, S 1 ) 
r eee ee p- 40. 
X. en useless pte = oſen omined, a 
1B No. adn pact, pect, it, pot, put. | 
oe. . 4 towards the end of words, oblique, 
&c. Initially Cu, quell, qualm, n _ 
ant as quoi is sounded in French. 
N. B. gu has the came influence over « a 25 the 


w, qua, quare, as qua i, &c. p 27. 


7, No. 1. tee, tap, tip, top, tup. No. 3. it turns 


4 conan See tian, tion, & c. in the trisyllables. 


VF. No. 1. wee; related to u and , in finals 
is closed with c mute; and is a softened /. It rs 
the great stumbimg- block of our Londoners, who 


8 substitute it en Pee for w, and vice vero | 


#46 No: 2. ban paced is a congonant, pe bo 


3 my” - M4 v9 . 5 
2 n * 7 » 1 
2 . * 


* 
— =— , « 
* - 


| SiaceL'n CONSONANTS named by preceding 
 Vorwels : Haſs Dc. 


7 No. r. ef. No. = v. of. (prepoxition) o, — 
ep from the local adverb ; be went 
_ off, of big aun accord. 

H,. as in Latin and French, No. 1. mute, or 
| Hes in different words; bour, per b mute, 


3 5 74 


« 
R 


5 8 4 
INYABTIMATION ; or 8xMivowErs.. 41 : 

+artn, birs; burt, Rc. & c. per b aspirated. We | 
have few words in which ö is not sounded. „ 

| I No. 1. a very bft emirowel. 8 | 1 

the word ca- lo- nal. by contraction it a58Umes the 3 

, . TAY | } 1945 ; . * 


M and W are e bemi-vowels tel l 

quids; they demand some attention. For their 
radical and innate sound of e (emm and enn), oc- 
casionally seems to convert a preceding vowel in- 
to a diphthong, as appears in a few words under 
the combination of m, sounding aim, cem, and 
under that of u, ainn, and cenn, or inn. We leave 
to the Learned this new problem, and mode of 
: potential sounds in these and other letters; but 

a similar process being noticed and admitted in 
other languages, why should it be rejected in 
ours, as of itself it directly tends to account for 
some sounds, which otherwise perhaps must be 
left to the weak refuge of bare and unsatisfactory 
exception * ? See Pamc. III. 

 - Under this intreated attention, and due de- 
158060 to the Learned, we proceed to discuss the 
oft semivowel m and n. 

M, No. 2. emm, ctem, gem, affecting preceding | 1 
vowels Bike other consonants. No. 2. im, before | - 
words radically taken from the Latin conjunctive 
prepositioh” in, which by a corrupt imitation of 
the French we write em, though very commonly 
n it in, and now more analogously write 


. 
+. 


2 „ Ln i Me” 2 w—wrys 


* 
eee Y ay oe wo way". 4 WN 
* 5 < - 5 ee. REES — 8 1 


1 


” 
omg, — ß 


„ 
im, ROT the Greek em prevails.” Examples from 
dissyllables, &c. are unavoidable, em- pale, emboss : 

'  Iembartador, emperor and empress, retain. the. e. 
Other words found in monosyllabic em, are either 
Greek, Saxon, mere French, 'or English simple 
(non compound) nouns, &c. as em-phatit, em- 
 blem, em-pory, em-py-real, &c. all Greek: = 

empty, &c. from the Saxon, æmmet, æmptian, &c 
from the French embracure, empire, &c, _.. 
No. 3. m sounds aimm in cam · bric, Cam · bridze, 
955 ber ; To avoid this appearance of trespass 
against the union of simple vowels with simple 
consonants, many follow the general rule, by 
sounding a foreign, cambric, chamber, &c. _ 
© Thames (river) is a Singular wad. How -b 
crept in after t we cannot tell; however it is mute; 
not being found in the root Tame, by conflux of 
which river, and that of the Tris, it is formed, and 
better expressed in Latin and French, Tamiris, 
La Tamise, which, say subtle etymologists, i is found 
in the confused powers and conflux of the letters 
in Thames, sounded per-aimm above, and the con- 
traction of es into 2; for, contrary to the common 
order of letters and” syllables, Thames sounds 
Taimz; which seems to exhibit the 9 
of Tame and Bis. + 
N, No. 1. enn; fen, men, pen. No; 5 enn, 
having the shortened soun⁰ inn ; under the same 
process as m, emm, ee mm, or imm; for Greek 
© words or roots preserve en, and some words deem- 
| ed French originally. entry, envy, enemy, entree, 
envie, ennemi, though radically Latin, which we 


1 aun Arias 5 


FG 


| Have transcribed into our own language from the 
corrupted source of French : Sometimes we even 
mix both, as enemy, with one n, from i inimicus, 


d by adopting e instead of i, ennemi, inimicur. 
We now begin to conform to the purer origin, as 
appears in these and other words — intire, indite, 


| insign, i insue, &c. from n l W 


| in equi. &. &c. 


Our own name, — and W. TY 5 


ed IN, is very singular, which the potential pow- 
ers of u, (enn, eenn) well considered may ex- 
plain. With reason then (and may it suceeed) 


many begin to write IN. GLIsRH, &c. 80 conforma- 


ble to the Italian and Spanish In- glesi, so different 


from the Latin and French, An-glus, An- glois, 


and so similar to the original German sound Ein- 


dhe. -lant and Ein-gle-mensh, to which our n may N 


be attributed, if the above speculation of u, ts 
ep to the Learned. 

R: this letter is singularly rough che roo 
of Normans, and the inhabitants of the county 
of Durham, who cannot pronounce these words 
without a disagreeable rattling of the throat, 
Rochus Rer Maurorum, R truly verifies its name 
of litera canina, and imitates the grining snarl as 
closely as our ow, the barking of a dog. No. r. 
its sound is AKK, and uxxn, before e, i, (u) y. 
No. 2. Society, even in letters, frequently softens 
native coarseness. In Greek, when two 7's oc- 
our, the first receives the spiritus lenis, the second 
the asper: and we use the common sound of the 


short vowels, e, i, 5, when they are succeeded by 


F 


e 
W 9 
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two r's. This mitigation of the "coarse'#; "holds | 
also when the r is only doubled i in sound, unless 


the radical part or word, exhibits the rough pre. 
valence of r, 820 or 5 N which we 1555 ; 


CA! . 
N, No. r. 5 n Se bon 6/7 5 area. | 


f PRs! by this letter, p. 39. 40. 


No. 2. I softer: can only be igel i in dis- 
&yllables, &c. cher - ry, fer- ry, mer ry, mir. ror, 
pyr- rich, r Here r is really doubled. 
The following words only double the sound of v, 
ver- y, spirit, mir- aculous, lyr-ic, pyr-ite, myr- 


lad, vir- id, &c. &c. ver- ry, spir- tit, &c. &c. the 
roots of which are all BB PRI N e 14 . | 


BY: ros, &. | 
No. 3. The plloning 8 either actually 


ee tos rs, or sounded with two r's, yet 


retaining the rough sound of arrh and urrh, are 
no capricious exceptions, but founded in rule. 


Sir. rah, squir- rel, stir- ring, $tir-rup, syr - op, sound- 
ed tur- rab. The reason clearly appears in the 
leading monosyllabic root. Sun-RAn, or more 
commonly SAR-RAH, comes from S. Squir-rel 
has the Latin and Greek root, per u, seiu- rus, 
ski ou- ros, or the old English word to rguirm, to 
frisk about; stir- ring, stir-rup, from to stir: syr- 
op is a Greek word, per u Greek (upsilon) u- ro- 
pion, not per y Greek. as the French name | Hal 
S, No. 1. (as in French) before o, i, u, sounds 
f it stand for c, in that case it retains the 


sound of x, not 2. Muse, rise, wise, per 2, muze, 


: "5g my 
—_— A. — AST». - * 


ei ruf 115818 '$'M1TIGATED.' $1 


Hence the common error of precedent, and pre- 
rident ; the first should sound 7, the other 2, and 
thus shew their difference. No. 2. 3. aspirated 
like the Hebrew ein and thin, chiefly before 3 
Sugar, sure, as-sure; and in contracted sy lla- 
1 zion, _ (See tri- len ee munen, Þ 

Mx Sheridan's ts Seems Ne e 
hhiaing eound too far; it is the most disagreeable 
and reproachful of all our sounds. * . 
n not 0 dungen nne 4% 
, eke "Tot The following nouns akin con- 
tradict the * pretended general . 
aaa , eee 1104-69, 35 


112 


„ ene We hall hire find the W 7 
N eee characteristic Prin. V. superior 
to common rule N to aha . Ne * a 
letter. | 

The above words are nouns, in contrast with 
the same turned to verbs: and thus the princi- 
ple of sense and reason justly n over the 
minutiæ of sound. 

To dose, grease, house, louee, b use, and 
N are all sounded by 2 expressing the verb. 
Jo the above rule of 7 add, in analogy with the 
| French, that preceding consonants'give : its own 
sound, as sense, immense, &c. e che finale, es, 
his, asses, hisses, Sc. - 
A. No. J. en next, vex, &. No, 4. oaks 


Hh in anxious, anxshus, &c, See tn yl. below. 
0 EI 


* 
. 


* 


_- 
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Z, No. 1. zed, zad. uzzad. No. 2. when two 
occur, the first . . h pole; Ge. 


- muszle, &. th 


N, to the he ad may be added, that 


its effect on subsequent a failing in three or four 
words formed by F, g. x, in wa- fer, wag, wag-gon, 


wax, deserves examination, We know that e 
final corrects the broad sound, as wake, ware, 
wave, &c. and derivatives, wage, wa- ger, &c. 
Perhaps wa fer was origininally wrote ware; 


or its root may be the cause, as in wa- fe- rers, 


id est, way-faring, or wandering- men; or from the 
Saxon word waef, light and floating; and waeg, 
waeg · gon, and waex; thus the common influence 
of v, joined with the subsequent a, is weakened 
by one half of its common powers, and instead of 
a broad open. a (aw) a becomes weak. This is 
the result of ae the old Saxon diphthong : like 


the word wratb, a being mitigated by * 8 


. tb. See th . * 


- 
” 4 #5» 
: . 
C * 4 a 4 . 

- 

1 * : 

- : - 
o 1 * 4 
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Taz FigsTCLass of double or coalercing Conro-. 


3 . 
LY . 
. 9 
„* 
. : 
* % 


. 
-, 
: 


A xight of them, in the alphabetic order above, 


is sufficient to shew their soft combination in 


the division of a syllable which they produce, 
ar fa- ble, me- tre, bi- ble, no- ble, &c. (See dissyll. 
below. 2-1 I, een ent 17 1 


* 


Top Racond Cas 27 coalercing Cononants, 


1 This new dies or ee of 


Gon 80 singularly preserving the long sound, or 
giving a new sound contrary to the rule of vow- 
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PS, 


* els; is treated as mere and bare exception to the 


supposed. general rules of English pronunciation. 
We will endeavour to prove the very reverse; 
for as this arrangement of letters and sounds 80 
frequently occurs, and has its rẽgular rules, why 
should a law be laid dow as general, which ex- 
tensively fails? This unsatisfactory mode of ex- 
ception may be easily avoided, by distinguishing 
the combinations of letters into distinct classes, 


© which being considered a part, will be found to 


have their general rules, and form a quiet and 


peaceful department of their on, without oppo- 


sition to the prevailing powers of others. Such 


is the nature of the simple e mute, of diphthongs, 


of accent and quantity, and finally of the follow- 


ing combination of consonants acting upon the 


vowels by rules peculiar to themselves. 

If we cast an eye on this, and the preceding 
order of consonants, we shall find a striking dif- 
ference, which will second this idea of distin- 
guishing the different classes of letters, and thus 
preclude the evasion of bare exception; for as the 


concurrence of two vowels, called a diphthong, 


does produce a new process of sounds, contrary 
to the common rule of vowel-combinations; 80 


certain concurring consonants, formed by a pre- 
ceding semivowel or liquid, according to the doc- 


£2 * * 


. No. 1. 0 o long, | 


K FECULIAK SOUNDS PRODUGED/BY | : 
trine contained in mand a; (page 40. and this 


kind of consonants being of themselves ingepara- 
bly united, may also produce new modes of arti. 

culation, contrary to the common law of yowels 
united with subsequent consonants: for such com- 


binations will be found to consist of two liquids, 


or the transposed order of liquids preceding mutes. 


The rule also of antient orthography will help to 
solve every difficulty, which our modern reſine- 
ment has caused, by attaching new sounds to ele- 


2 combinations in the doubled consonants; 


for frequently the simple vowel now used, was for- 


merly a diphthong with a single or double conso- 


nant, or the final Ex mute was found in the old word: 
Lastly, when the vowels a, i, o, u, , are not at 


all, or not uniformly affected by this class of co 


alescing consonants, the eee eee 


pits eee 


Modern orthography. | 70 
Ab. No. 1. aw, bald, "> 
scald, Sc. Bawld, «cawld,. ; 
1b, No. 0k Engl. child, Chi- en | 


Mg 


bold, af 
cold, fold, &. Bo lde, col de. 


- Opgxerion, —Children, wildernes, per. 5 fo- 
reign, and Gold per ou . W ang- 


wp * , eren Footy CAPS 2 3541 
PPS PERTH a JI 


EF 9 
* 
Nr 1 + EY bb. 145 $88. .3-1 as 
- * — N 6 . 2 4 927 3-5. & $4 . 4 


— - 


neee rat e eee BAN 


\ 
.. 
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4; K kr Phiis ill-grounded objection gives 
N to display many rules. First, it exceeds 
the limits of the monosyllable, and is answered 


per Princ. VIII. ado, It confirms the laws of 
mutes preceding liquids : for in caiLv, the liquid 


_ precedes the mute, but the change of the plural 
by dr brings forth mute and liquid in due order, 
and. forming the final syllable by dux, leaves i 


3 Nu Never _ dere il, _ em 
Dirie r en 99 

derne ab 0 7 a end biber d. 
parated in order to serve the sound at least of 
final Der ; which Dx, noticed below amongst 
the n een is resolved in sound into bx; or, 
hy a less speculative and more common change 
of sound, it may be held as the effect of the shift- 
ing accents. See shifting accent below. 
Gol. Is found written with an u; but nei. 


ther being conformable to present rule, is com- 


monly, or more correctly pronounced per o Tong; ; 
hence the old or provincial word, guide. 


dr. No. 2 (aw), al. ball, eil zr gall ben. 


&c. per aw antiently. 


ot, No, 3. v Jong poll, (head), roll «croll, toll, 


_ droll ; pole, role, &c. antiently & radically. 


vll, No: 4. (en) bull, full. pull; the rest 71 


0 . _ en 
113410 s | 
Gebe Megs: at ids Or eee 
over all rule unanswerably, in PALL-MALL, tound- 
ea paill maill, or rather pell mell, besides innu- 
merable dissyllables, & e. in a//: call-ow, hall ow, 


0 — 
* 
" . 
—— —— OA — — ——— * - 8 om 
— — by — — | Ws am - N — * — — 
NN | ln 
£ - . * . © th of «4 6 i —_ v% 
Rs 22 P 
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r an oe 
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” 
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33 
* 7 * 
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— E 
3 7 * * & up 7 


— * 
* F . t. 
4 ks * * 
* ys Ny — . = 4 \ - 1 - f = _ = E ; 
k * 4 


mall- et, pall- id, tall ow; also be words in 
OLL syllabic, holl- ow, foll-ow; poll ard, poll, moll, 
doll, &c.— As ul is singled out by No. 4. we 
shall 780 Wr ante 195 _ 1 ee if ge. 
F acts + of 2645 14; 3 | 4 £43 55! 


1 


: # 4 7 
F< * 15 8117 


1 77 
4 


W Fal tha, was: teat Written 
pailaniail and is the French pele mele: Mo 
dern reſinement effaced the a, and lengthen- 
ed the i into /, retaining its foreign sound, by 
Principle II. The significative verb, ro MALL, 
sounded per 4 broad, 1 most common. 
ly written 10 A. 
I ) be rest are dieeyllables therefore 4. out 1 

2 5 but, to sbew a ready answer is not want. 
ing to any objection, cal-low; hal- low, mal: let, 
squal- lid, are not derived from any English mo- 
nosyllabic; mallet, * - panes are e _ 
leus, squal- li- dus. 

Thus talent is rounded per a a talens; Hoi 
the Latin, ta- len- tum; pallid comes n pale, with 
single 7. The above, poll, moll, doll, never had a 
final radical e mute; pollard, if taken from poll, 
(pole, head) follows the shifting accent, (see 
below): Moll, Poll, Doll, are derived from Mary 
and Dorothy, or Molly, Polly, and Dolly. * 

I The objection states all wrong spelt or di- 
vided, for they are only so divided when the 
root is long, as M joined in poll. ing, (voting by 
head) lol-ling, (leaning) divides the two conso- 
nants.. 3 en 7 1 $361 | So 


a 4 .  < * + 4 [1 : * 
; N PRES, 7 f 144 * 6 
* s AY . © 2 ts 1 


The same answer stands far fol-low, pol-lard, 
LI col lum, & c. &c. all main leading syllables 
in o without any final e * ae 
L after J. an 10 
The ul per oo is not 80 1. par 
| objection states the exception to be general: the 
term general exception is absurd, for thus the 
exception becomes a common rule, * N 
VIII p. 185. 
Alk, im mate) bates chalk rowdy talk, 


but talk, mineral; per contrast, ey a, your 6 


foreign with the . oor”, 
ok, o long (1 mute) folk, yolk. Rare 

"ALT; No. 1. a, aw; alt. malt, alt iv... if, 
r, No. T. 0 o long, bolt, colt, bolt,” Se. 80. 
antiently spelt per e final. 

ane, No change, yet the a beigen is ohio 
turned into ai by our. Londoners, and very fine 
speakers France, dance, Fraince, daince, &c.: 
but e mute only lengthens 4, Fe . wh 
wise sound Frank, short. 

END, thus end, send, &c. are as e 
sounded by i foreign; for e is never ee 
said, by these combinations. N 3 66 

IND, No. 1. i Engl. bind, and mind, FEA 


Wind (the air) per i foreign, if you please, 0 


terdistinguished From, to wind. or tie up. 
poet, in virtue bed the nr raw, uses i ey 
Os” ae, gold 1 Of] ,T80 


D 12809 $53 204 OT eur KR gings 


Orhan: Hinder, ater win. dow, Fa 


| ae surely arbitrary exceptions. 
6 


* 


| DOUBLE AND /INSEPARABLE: CONSONANTS; 37 


— 


* 'DOVBLE a INSEPARABLE | CONSONANTS« | 


«ANSWER... Io, They are diseyllables % 
Even so they confirm. the rule, first, by the way 
they should be spelt, being simple underived 
dissyllable; (see diss.) secondly, by comparing 
hin-der, and hind-er ; bin-der to impede, i 4 
simple dissyllable 3 bind. er, or be-bind, is a mõ0‚ 
nosyllable encreased by exp 5 or * Oy). | 
unt ine of 
r, i Engl. No. 4. 7 8 po. ES firms 
the: OF andre * radical aftinnive d, pint, | 
pind, from pondo, pound weight. Mar ,- (BLAND - 
on, No. 1. o long, bord, ford, bon; antient- | 
ly written per oa scunding . This still ap- 
pears by the modern spelling of many such words, 
and our Northern mode of pronouncing. But 
where oa is not radically found, che o is like d 
broad, as Lord; fork : and chord, cork, cor: di-al, 
. mme e 
o sounds short u, aa rx lͤ;ü 88890 
onk, No. 4. o long, in pork, wee written 
antiently per O. 

- okcH, No. 4, 0 long, LEY, French; FRA | 
Ann, 4. foreign, clear, and atv ; in virtue of 
the r, nn "—_— N os 
warm, warn, &c.. ine 
Don, Na. 4. o long, 4 0 is ä followed. by 

e trite, ar original 0a, al borne (carried) fur dom. = 
ere * Sul 197%: $4.5 11 45 ur a 5 

ost, No. . o long; here the antient oa appears 
| again, in host, most, post, &c. coast, or cost (sea 


7 


aide) cost or coast, Is is thus distinguished from: cost 


fg {92% YIE11018 n 


9 


Nile 15 


{expence).and- SID «from. horse, though. howe 
bas e final lost in the contrast. 


onr, No. . o long, at least in all een 


les, ar fort, port, _ F Ig more 
Mirtet senzeee 1 open 12 An 1 nf | 
- 7588; No. 4. 8 ar bush, push, from 
the French buisson, pousser- Add puss (a cat, 
hare) other words have the common short u, 
crush, rush, &c. Hence Rout, and Prous, in 
Russian, Frussian, $avour of affectatjon. oval 
08s, No. 4:9 long, groes,” to engross from the 
French gros; a before is in Ba wunded baiss, 
cingular, but, is e written x with. e final, . 
3 * 0 
i er, No, 5 * 2 0 the ES — 1 Chri-s: 
owing, says {a learned Wallesius, (who | never 
ses the term exception) to the Greek division 
'of the word Cbri. #; 5 ; Jong, in mist, &c. Is the 
Scorch dialect. | at 
n. vowels appear sometimes hy or coftencd 
| 'befote th: and th becomes soft db, being 1 interme- 
| diate and followed b as fath-er, moth- er, Kc. 
Ab. Wrath, per 4 45 er— Both, truth, ruth; 80 
N loth and sloth, sound long, owing to the antient 
e final—bothe, lothe, slothe, or oa, boath, sloath. 
&c.: truth from true a r from the e 
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3 21 Hane TOALESCENCE  MITIGATED: Tec 


Tin! Cisss of combine Conromants, Guttur 
obs, e., enen, 7 


ba ee ifs ci 4 ef e Wet | Kot 
I These beides 8 dow: order of did 
different from the above; and are partly final, 
partly initial. PxNc. I. teaches that we voften 
harsh combinations, the form of wich W e 
W of words . us an Se 45 T0 
f ̃⅛˙ U avi. tow 15099 C188 
i enn barry — nr 
. as in French, No. 5 5 mute: FO great 
Teaso for bt is a mere stuttering sound. and 
a distortion of the lips and cheeks: : A look- 
ing glass Will Shew it. e,, 

cn, No. 1. teb in English words, nity and 


| finally, as chase, cheese child, church; lurch, 


much (the Spanish moucho, moutcho) euch, &c. 
In Hebrew and Greek words E, as cham, 
chasm, ache (axe) cha-os, choir (koit: or cwire). 
Some Greek words, deemed, with truth we hope, 
to be English, c char. ity, chaste, NT, keep the 
English tch. gt n 
cn, in French words ab, chaise, ma-chine, but 
returning to the Greek, we say e e Per 


No. 2. ch sounds dee. Though this belongs 
to dissyllables, and forms an obscure syllable, we 
will notice it here as a syllabic: wich, in Nor- 
wich, Har-wich, Green-wich, Wool- wich, &c. 
sounds idge, Nor. ridge, Har. ridge, Green-idge, 
&c. thus analysed. | | 


vie or ARCH IN: COMPOSITION. 6r | 


Tino, W. X IR OR a. or supprewed.: 
ore rwich becomes. Trich, which is by rule 
sounded ritch ; this again is softened by affinity 
of sound into ridge, which is 80 nearly allied to 
the other, that the ear cannot readily make the 
| distinction ; bence Nor-ridge, Har- Wa &c. per 

rn. l f 
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Rur or Gs rounded 1 K ry or ren, i words 
<7 Vi. CLOEGTM nher 4 US ARCH. | 33. 4 | 
widens is sometimes a Greek; ——— 
ub syllabic. If followed by a=consonant; it 
sounds arteb; ar Arch-bishop, Arch-duke, or in 
English proper names, Archibald, or common 
-nouns; archives; archer, architect, by some; but 


in pure Greek proper names, and nouns, when a 


vowel succeeds areb, & is sounded,—as: Archi- 
pelago, Archi- mede, Arch- angel. Archie pisco- 
pal: this jumble may happen from the con- 
fusion, or sense of the word arch, pure Greek, 
and pure English, though with us, arch seems 
rather to mean 40, artful, arch-rogue ; yet in the 
application, it often signifies principal, &c. as 
Arch- bishop, Priest, Duke, &c. Hence Archi- 
bald, ee Fa arch and 
c. k, crime, Ne. | 6% mr e 5g 
ex, 4, & ofien omit as perm, as ba- 
vie. K. 111 4 
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rr, No, 2: f disappears or ooalesces with +, 
_ Soften; We: r 630 Wits; 13998 10 


J. 12 Vo os 1 21 8 6 F 


F Th falling tx ee the des g, © vo. 
* sound, Bee p. o 


435 9%: (8? * th 120 . KY 8 2 der $4 115 cs 


I. on, No. 1. initially 5 raniaes; wan K 
hard: Ghost, &c. finally | both are mute in vow- 


els, the vowel being left clear and long; high, 
nigh, &. Hugh; but pugh (monkey) retains g 


better written without b. In. png Fre- 
ow gb (See diphthongs). 


cn, a2do, is the German ch. 1 Alen which 


we change into on mute, daughter, dũ- ter. 


„* 


en and b are eee eee m. 


Scotch sounded finals, SHB 42 bre 12477 


2. GHT. No. I. gh vanishes, leaving the-gam- 


er of e mute to e eee, s. 


e el 1 " #1 PEST! rut 53 2361S 15 


3. 6m No. . ꝙ mute in e on a 


. ON. No. 1. ꝙ mute, gnat, gnaw, nat, naw, 


er but being final g is mute, ere 60g 
n sign, benign, eine, beninn e 
1 kN. & mute, knave, knife, —— | 


q 11 6 * 2 of * ; wi” 
; 1. #7 »... .F hs %.3 
a4 4 : > _— 4 4 % . yu. Ay ” * + + 
Oo * 
o 


1D. per No. 4. J is suppressed, and ov sound- 


ed ob French, in could, should; would. © 


lr. Ik, Im, in, be e 80h 4 peng 


half, calf, Ralph, calm, and Lincoln, qualey 


Alnie, walnut, yolk, folk : = is mute in kiln,” 


sion of the syllable, g and m remain, as fleg-ma-tic. 


| CHANGE 'IN WOMAN ACCOUNTED: For: * 


$I MB. No, 1. 5 mute: dumb, lamb, plumb. 
| No. 4.1 "and. 0 preceding are lengthened, Ag 
climb (clime, comb (came), womb (woum), per 

on French; and No. 4. i is sounded short — 4 

the same combinstion of Vom, wim. Hence is 

formed the analysis of Wor in woman; Womb 
man, by which man in English, as homo in Latin, 
hic et hæc homo, is of both genders; and the 
plural women, or womb-men, for the distinction 
of number, has the sound of short i, voin. en. The 
word wi, or wy, still in use in Lancasbire, signi - 
lies the female, as wi-calf, &c. hence, according 
to the Lancashire phraseclogy, not deemed very 
delicate. in its choice, use. and sound of words, 

win en implies tbermen: but OEMS nf 1 
on, Which we keep in the plural. 

My,, in the conjoined syllable, x i . 
dmg, dam; but dam- nation dixides it. = 

MELT, 2 is silent. tempt, tem. 22210 ) N. 

N. No. 1. is clearly $qunded in all ods but 
participles, in which it appears weak be. ing. 
go: ing.— King, sing, ri c. Ph sounds mn 
Ie Phil. lip, &c. 

78, pt, bt, 5. and pb, 91 5 and” 551 mute; as 


palm. ptisan, phtisiek, pseu-do (seu- do) 5, for- | 


sakes fs 4. mM, 1 in vis. count, ile, de-mesme. All 
the abo e collisions; of consonants and modi- 
fied, zounds are very analogous, to the French, and 
tend, to to prove.) that the variations of letters are 
ngt tig exceptions, result of caprice, but a Secret 
influence af harwong,. eee nene 
9 — Is JaolE Ts E997 
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64 . sen, AND TH nan, on arr. 


88, No. £ passes into & or: it e the: 
a in the word baſs (müsical instrument bace, or 0 
better "written Ties” 7 "doubled," 'a „ long, per U 


N mute. 7 N 


80. Noe. 1. is ad Fey 4, in Wag pre 


French as scene, science, scent,—in English, * 


is hard X before a, o, &c. scale, scar, skale, Skar 
scope, scorn, scot, Scull, scarf, scrape, Crip, 25 
In Greek words c 185k, as scep-tic, or septic, 


but sceptre, 8 though. 9 cally! Greek, ound | 
1E en 5 


sch, No. T. all are Greek Sl under this 
forth, therefore generally sound r, scheme, school, 
c. No. 4. or 4, as schedule, though pure 
Greek; some sound ychirm soft, preferring the x 


| French sound to the real Greek. 


cr. No. 1. both pronounced in swün, swing, 
& c. No. 3, 4. w' mute, sword, sörd; and in 
Chiswick, Chissick; &c. not in ; Sleewi, Riowick, 
Brunswick, boteigh words. nfs kh 


* - * 
„„ 
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we.» Bai C4 * it 51 
.TH PEP b, ard pps 6 310 


A WG: 1 8 No! 1. hard or tot? dh Seems 
soft: th, sounded like 245, resembles the Hissing 
ound of the serpent, and is difficult to foreign- 
ers; The Spaniards have both, as 'the"Arme- 
nians'; our southern and oriental Visitors learn in 
a very Short me to pronounce English' with an 
gular propriety, and better, in two ar "thr 
weeks NA han the French in 0 fang 


rn sorr, HARD,"H. SILENT. 65 


years; 80 great is the general contrast of French 


be e ren that of other en 


4 , * 
* "I a. 1 : &, 
2 , | . F vs * 12 . vt 4 I” 
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rn No. T. is soſt db, in all pronouns, adverbs, 
and particles; as thy, they, that, this, them, 


these, there, then, though, the, and before oy 


labie—fath- er, weth-er, broth- er, &. | 
TH, DZH. This harsh th resembles the Hebrew 


tlas the Egyptian'#b0rb; and Greek theta, Which 


sound is expressed by an hieroglyphic or emblem 
of the figure, and hissing of the serpent, imitat- 
ed by darting the tip of the tongue beyond the 


teeth, and then hissing, which will throw open the 
lips with-an undulating kind of vibration, and 


often produce a ey Fat densation on the bs 
lip; dab, as thump. 


No. 1. Thus we nd Hobens! bene &s. 3; 
proper names; all nouns and verbs, particularly 
such as mark force and strength, ar thunder, 


thump, thwack, threat, death, thief, thirst, &c. 
Kc. and verbs,” to think, to thank, &c.; proper 
names, Theophilus, Theodore, &c. This rule re- 


lates to 7b initial, not to the intermediate or on, 


softened, as above explained, by e subsequent. 55 
The contrast of dh and 72b, is Werse in thy, 
pronoun, thigb (limb). 0 
The constancy of th ew 1s enki: nor 
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n thirdl * * an adverb, be deemed reg 
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66 vn sor, Han, u SILENT; | 


tious, deing radically a noun, third. This word 


clearly she ws the difference af the soft and hard 
tb; for bird is as absurd as the omission of the 


b: thy and thigb, by their contrast of sense and 


sound, equally prove the distinction. Though 
we have attempted to mark the difference by ab, 
and th, or t2th, a nice ear may depict it better 


perhaps; this is the only sound we cannot exhi- 


bit in English, by the power of letters or analo- 
gy with most other languages, whilst the rival 


, French abounds with indeſinable articulations 


both labial and nasal, found in no 5 e 
but their own. . 

II, No. 2. b, as in the ane is ene 
mute, chiefly in proper names: Thomas, Thames 
(river); we may again venture to add An- cho. 
A, as it is commonly spelt, and supported by 


N if really derived "aw the hats 00; | 


Go ach, lev hs we. 
— mt” e ot 
7 X Ting — enen — — 


0 


. This word was — — 


Critic, in his review of the original (October 17940, in + 


which, losing sight of the secondary title, Jeu LittEraire, he 
beste the whole with an air of e 


8 0 required. 


+ The jun todd dpcundaws 6 vpn of tations, 


gave occasion. in the original, to enter into a whimsical ana- 
Iytis of the above words, and endless play on the Th, which 


may atiuse à classical reader, but are here foreign to our 
purpose. Ne Littée- 
e | 


2 - 


4 FE 


cosksE compinarions or Moor ren. 67 


{ht No. 3. Wis silent in who, and derivatives. 
7 the contrast of who, and hoe, &c. pag. 37. 

Alo, whole and wholesome, lose the sound of 
: it is preserved in other words, af whether, 
Where, what, whey, when, &c. corruptly con- 
founded by our Londoners, &c. with Wether (a 
sheep), ware, way, wen, &c. 

WR, is very course and Fürtunc in in the mouths 
of our northern countrymen, and requires soften- 

ing. Hence, the initial w is quiescent: wwrack, 
wrap, wren, write, wrong —rack, rap, &c. Thus 
occagienally the writing only preserves the right 
sense, when the rule of Wr fails in sound, 
and thus supplies the defect. 8 
Wich teference to page 11. we here notice, 


under No. 4. the singular combination of w with 
preceding t, in the word two tou (ou F rench) | 


10% becomes wo, and appears transposed for on, 


which the Scotch dialect makes tw; t would 


| Seem only _ * to us. - 4585 Noif 
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AEITONN 91) 
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ky nes wt 95 2 * I simile, are Rp en 
valry of our language: they have the combined * 
force of a double vowel, which they frequently | 
relinquish, and act as simple vowels; this appears 
in their analysis, by Which we find they some- 
times. take; the sound of the first, sometimes of 
the second vowel; more commonly that of the 
first. Greek and Latin afford a similar process, 
aule an lat pre-ire, pre-ire, le. | 
They, stand displayed to sight in full array, 
1 their respective divisions, pag. 18, 19. We 
shall now exhibit them to the ear, with the usual 
distinction of numbers, respecting their general, 
occasional, rare, and uncommon sounds. This is 
erroneously deemed the hardest and most irregu- 


lar part of our pronunciation. 
Finsr Crass, containing the Five Proper Diph- 
| thongs. i q 5 2 


They are named proper, "IP", thy verify 
their appellation from ai. and * double ound. 


z 


ANALYTICAL DOCTRINE.OF DIFHTHONGS, Ec. 69 


vr double mora of tone, which they naturally 
demand. They are very erroneously defined, 
und worse treated, by Mons. Chambaud, in the 
English part of /his-Dietionary, which, restricted 
to the French, has equal merit with his Grammar, 
but both teem with error, whenever, ke his 
- countrymen, he dogmatises on English sounds, 
and combinations of sounds, which he frequently 
ol forth as capricigus-and-indefinable. = 
Al, ar, No. 1. a English, clear and long. ma. 
« Erench, den Analysis, a; 1. 
Au, AW. No. T. the Italian au gt No. a. 
1 ; foreign. No 4. @ English, and o. The analy- 
sis exhibits a and 13 nn, 3 
rr e nal, <4 
o or, No. t. Like: the Frecich | ai lquified i in 
the word aille, verb. No. 3. i English. No. 4. 
0 long. This hangs, is 2 the n 
o, i. 
0, No. "os af I eas on; Fr. 
ha No. 3. 9 long: e 0, 0 0 long. 0 
silent, o short, aan 4 Nr 
ou, o.]. The mast 8 and Jifficult Ea⸗ | 
glish diphthong : it has seven different articula- 
tions found in its analysis, o, u; as o is the most 
pariable of all vowels; no wonder the diphthong 
is liable to all its changes. No. 1. it resembles 
o Dutch, in vrotu, or the autophonous barking 
of a dog, bow-wore;. No. 2. a long. No. 3. 9 short, 
like broad 4, or u _—_ * 4. lee Engl, 
and ou * 
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i, e, ug u, v and f, being near akin. 


70 area DOCTRINE. . 
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| seen v Cram, ab. re- — 


They RX VARY improper, 4d". oY 
nico property of a diphthong, that of the 
double sound, and retain only the quality of a 


long vowel, but are much less en to: ane. | 
ened by subjoined consonants. mY 


* £4, No. 1. i foreign, long. No: 1 
short. The analysis, a, e, contains these sounds; 
for a, English, e, i, French, being weak vowels, 
are very liable to be contracted and changed, 
particularly before the subjoined r, en * ea 


will sound a foreign, and . * 


EAU, EAW, No. 1. 4 long. No. $64 0. Mig 
English, and e foreign. The analysis e, a, u, 11 


| its French origin, explain all these Sound. gel 


Ex, No. 1. i foreign, long. No. 4. e rien, 
thaw; the most steady diphthong. 


El, EY, No. 1. e foreign, long, and is very ana- 
Jenna ich the French diphthong ei. No. LY i 
English. Analysis, e, i, English and Wy” | 

ko, No. 1. ec. No. 4. o. analysis, e,'o. 

zu, Ew, No. 1. u Engl. No. 3. . — 4 


broad. Analysis, e, u, w. Combination has turn- 


ed e into o, which is frequently N e 
ings, deu or chow, &c. 


.* 1s, No. 1. i foreign e wen ciphthong, 


No: 4. e foreign short. Analysis, f, e. 


" IEU, IEW, No. 1. u English. No. 4. ev, iv, ef, 
if, in virtue of its analysis and affinity of letters, 


"0%, No. 1. 9. No. 2. 4 broad. No. 4. ai. 
Thus oi French sounds ai, and 1: : Frangols, 
Danois. Analysis o, a, per ai, or 4. 8 | 
* os, No. 1. ou French, when a e 

for generally it is o long, in virtue of e mute; or 

(ou) is the old English diphthong, and the mo- 

dern FO: A" % 9, potential, e exple- 

| tive. er S175 
* va and vs, are Sans | 
* vr, uy, No. I. y long in finals; before two 

_— i foreign before one. though follow- 
ed by e mute, long. Analysis, u, i, On 

jag Reign 


. * 
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Tuna Cas; f trochoe x Sparious Diphtings. 


These, eee are spurious 
and false diphthongs, because they do not even 
lengthen a $yllable ; they are mere phantoms of 
. diphthongs ; their confused arid abscure sounds 
make them rank as a particolar class of com- 
bined vowels, always short and obscure, and con- 
tracting instead of lengthening syllables. 

We present them to the eye and ear, in their 
disjoined form and obscure sounds. 

Such as become oecasionally diphthongs, are 
marked abe and wall be now * with 
stars. 

2. the old FR aut. acc and has 
some influence in our sounds. FiY 


— 
„ 


ONLY 3 2 447 
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| 72 . DIPHTHONGS, &. DISCUSSED. | 


ther one nor the other, being almost SRO 


lengthened by e mute, like i in ie final. 


* KA, a, e, i short, obecure m a foal ee. 
tive syllable. req 

* x0, o short, e only cftening a preceding 4. 
& [+ 

* roh, as: as above, au eee abs u, 
or 4s, es, is, ot, us, ys, indistinctly in eau, 

IA, null, sounding i or @ short, or properly nei- 


rom ishable from any other yowels. 
5 obscure short i. 
„i, or o absorpt in an obscure ere 
8 common 0 or u, contracted and equally | 
obscure. DIY js 
* ox, spurious, commonly no more than 


or, the same as the ens æ, ee wh iy 

* ya, UE, Ul, ur; Va _ ue, hows some re. 
mote appearance of al diphthongs, « Sheer 
serves to harden the preceding 4. K; 

These spurious diphthongs may be analyzed, 
or decomposed like the proper and improper, 
diphthongs: not into clear, but obscure vowels. 


1 
% © . 
_ 2 =_ " 
* 


GENERAL REMARK ON Dirxrnoxes. 2 
From what the eye and ear may gather from 
the general statement of diphthongs: mo, We 
find there are many coalescing occurrences ß 
vowels. 240, That a and ou ow, are the only diffi- 
cult diphthongs, owing to their frequent variation, 


 -hywrrionss berrur, xaby; wor et cabins 15 


which is ture in all the bat; 50 what, in general! 
our diphthongs are neither so difficult nor un- 
steady, as commonly represented under endless 
and erroneous exceptions. ztio, That the diph- | 
thongs, even sometimes all the five proper, 

reduced in sotind to simple vowels,” But ET 


logy, and the powers of this union, require the 
written form in order to discover the roots of 


word: the coatescenice alsd of two sobmdb if u- 
turally long, which the prevailing strong and 
doubled consonants axcationally only and acci- 
defitally; do counteract. 5 4, 06 

Respecting number, variation, contraction, &e. 
English and French diphthongs seem very analo- 
gous ; perhaps they abound more, ati equally vary 
in Greek. The Latin and Italiun have but fey 
the old and radical Saxon constantly presents 
the ar, which is one cause of some 1 
our sounds; as wag, wag-gon, a being a li 
softened after w, from waeg, wiegan and waegh- 
n, Saxons, or Durch. See wo, p. 27 

We still shall confitie ourselves to monosylla- 
bles us much as possible, for sometimes diph- 
thongs are sbortened in dissyllaBles, Se. like 
simple vowels, by the sole result of quantity and 
accent, or from their being mere expletive s 
bles; so that objections now sought beyond the 
extent of the monesyllable are totally irrelevant, 
per Paine. VEL; this cannot be tos often re- 
Peated. — — | 
3 The cloning of diphrhong by 5, "of . makes 
no change in rem, they are finally substituted 
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for i and u, e no aka wird termi- 


aged ALE W l 19034. 98. © 50 Fl. 340) 
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ar, Ar, No. t. Ball, fain, pain, aint ur. gay, 


mag, Se.. 5 


Remark, That ai, though. it Seems ee 
wound long b Englich a, is a proper diphthong, ap- 
cars by the word ay; for if it were simple e 
oreign, gay by rule would sound djai: :. therefore 
5 ay, has the true property of a real diphthong, 
No. 4. aid, be raid, e yy oy in 
familiar discourse. 
AU, Aw, No. 1. Laud, fault. law, jaw, 3 
&c, No. 3. a foreign, —aunt, haunt, many add, 
taunt, vaunt. Of this change, two reasons may 
be given. . To temper or Zuse 7 coarse, 


y | a 


dound in ate combination, as 80 clearly appears 


in aunt, if sounded broad; this word is more au- 


tophonous and endearing, per a foreign common: 
See p. 13. The terrific word gaunt (gtastly) 


_ retains very properly the coarse aw., And laugh 


(#1 210 in ee see * laff per a slender 


L 


"DIFFICULT SOUNDS RESOLVED: 75 


v trve onomaphonous human sound, aw ex- 

presses what is called the rustic horse laub: the 

Highland articulation, instead of a pleasing easy 
sound, resembles the painful rattling effort of 
the breast and larynx obstructed by a quinsey. 
No. 4. o, in some French words, hautboy,  baut- 
gout. Ai, in the French word gauge,” gaidęo. 
But how? It may be thus explained: the French 
au makes an improper single sounded diphthong 
0: this sound we reject in eau and commonly 
adhere to one of the letters, a, e or u. Beau 
mont, be- mont, bu- mont; bai -· mont, beau-ty, Bu- ty. 
In gauge, ge final naturally produces the long 
sound of ai, the French sound of a being reject- 
ed, and a retained. The French precedent of 
rejecting both a and u, seems more singular than 
our suppressing only u. It is remarkable, that 
n a raren * n of 
. 

0 1. open nl tered -o foil, 
| toil. No. 3. it is sounded softer by some in 
boil (bile) quoir, quire or kite. No. 4. ſcrutoir 
(French) Yerutore. So little are we willing or 
able in many borrowed French words to give 
them their native sound! A general proof of this 
is, that no Englishman, not perfectly formed to 


French sounds, can pronounce the simple words 
mute and plus, like a Frenchman, ond les era. 
toir ; Pre. I. See also page 69. "= 
* os, 6% French, bös, e bobs nen 
( hol; canoo': 08 sounding ou French, is so rare and 
al, that it is ranked amongst the e 
© ot 
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eie inthe Dutok: de in doen,” per on 
French; do, who, & c. e varie . Wo 
mute, sound os]. 5 

oo, No. Ae dene fog, eee 
& c. No. 2. 90, is a little short before and 1, 


forme ily doubled in the words good, hood, stood, 


wood, wot: and before l. — book, cok, rook. 
No. 3, 9o, before r, commonly sounds a long: 


- ——boor, door, floor, written also dere, &c. poor 


and moor, per ou, are in contrast with 1850 we 
ny TR ** n ne e eee 
1 found in n „ Engleb 3 
chiefly fahricated by French writers, and the ge- 
nerality of our own, who represent ai and oi, our 
steadiest diphthongs, as very irregular: ai, say 
they, often sounds e, or i foreign, and ei, o, or i 
foreign. Mr Chambeau fixes on the word cer- 


tain; others chuse the word Cap-tain for ai; and 


for oi, tor-toi as cap-ten or cap · tin, tor. tote, or 
tor tise, ay the different contending supporters 
e ee 0 e 
n 4 Vx en M 


y F 114 4 7 


1 5 being. ditertiabler;) the 


objection is of bo weight against monosy llabio 
doctrine, per Pac, VIII. 2do, The contest is 


de falso tuppoxito,: a false supposition ; for ai and 


1 oi, have an obscure sound in the above examples, 


consequently no distinct souod of this or that 


eee 8 en 


" ; J 1 b, 
1 : 1 * 55 , $ 4 


Py 
. 
+4 — 
. 


n H nenen, * 


the polysyliables, and ae e. 
tity, in the Second part. 


— 


1 9 
"= 4 \ &-” 2 1 2 * 8 0 * 
* " * 
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1 Minute - IovesTIGATION and ExeianatiON 
of the most vine and . Done, 
0, "OW, 26 


ou, ow, has Seven different sounds, farmed by 
o, u, W..' This will give a general idea of the 
cause of these variations, for o is the most change- x 
able of all the vowels, its straying encreases by its 
combination with u, which is ane eb 
8 and readily passes into . 
ou, ow, per No. . sounds ow coafSe, Ss 
a second common sound of o long; 3. A or an, 
from the ound of the impeded o (A) 4. o is turn- 
ed into u, 8. 1 long, 6. 1 short, 7. oz French. 
See page 69. ou, ow.—See also page 73. respect- 
ing the change other diphthongs are subject to 
by! adhering to the influence! of combining let- 
ters, as it often happens in French, oi sounding + 
266, or ai, &. To this we may add another 
on cause of change hy the rule of Con- 
„for mote words are found er, this 


Sig + 


under any other, yn tdbinw 

First then, per No, B. we. god the 8 
: e, to be ou, 6W, COArse, as5-—0ur, house, hound, 
cow, how, now, plow, crown. Per No. 2. it has 
n ound of * 0 very short, ound - 


— 


Ou, ots, the course Dutct 


Bou, reverence. 


" prints , acegh 


% 78 ov'ow varrey THROVOH CONTRAST 


ing u, is not uncommon. "This may be 2 —. 


exhibited by | ns, Dae fs rot s 
A TABLE of contranted Sounds and Sau. 


0 og, avd o very her 
e ee Hol eee trove ee 

|| Bow, instrument. 

| Bowl, a cup, © 

[ os CTY 
Flow, to run, a eu 
[-'/:) flower, a spark. 
Iro, he grous old;-/ 
Liner, to becomedark; | Low-er, more humble. 


Bowl. globe. We 
Crowd, 1 "109 


Mow, stack, 2 580 | Mos, to cut dowu. 
_ Sow, ahimall. Sow, — 
; a * | * a = 
Shugh, bog. . So tard y)) 4 


| Though, adverb; © © 
Enough, can, guat 


— AA M0 7: $373 SIS] e 


Thou, Fry & 5 $3399 
Fe, Fe . 


A 


Tube Sante ey abo be wii un any btber 
words; cowl,” coal rough, row —fowl, fon 


mould, mold south, sooth, ,. ag 
we may further observe, that the clear o pre. 
vails before rd, rs, rt, th, and Simple 7, in four; 


number: before Id, and simple I, in soul: ex- 
; amples,—gourd, course, court, fourth, shoulder. 


So far the wanderings of this unsteady *diph< 


; thong: may be traced, and other deviations eaily 
be brovght to sight, as they extend but to few 

words! sdunded by o Hard, like A, ande very 

Short like u or by u long, and ou French! 


N 2 
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This is the result of our grammatical liberty | 
and freedom, which sometimes finds place with 
us, and in this diphthong degenerates almost into 
licentiousness ; for once the divorce is made be- 
twixt the o and ill- fated u, o runs wild in search 
of old connections with consonants. Hence, it 
becomes rough and hard, like broad in the Saxon 
words trough and hough; which, in Saxon, have 
the simple o, with y, trof, hof. Cougb assumes 
the sound of à and n and produces a singulax, 
expressive, autophonous sound of the object signi- 
fied.——Bought, fought, nought, sought, were for- 
merly written per au. Next o disappears, and 
leaves the hard u in possession of the sound, in 
grough, rough, and tough : It seems not to care 
for the society of ch, ng, rn, nt, th, in touch, 
Joung. journey, country, youth, per u.— Then, 1 
as if desirous of the former union with u (ou) it ä if 
rejects. the coarse Dutch ow, and assumes the 1 
softer French ou, in you, your, youth, wound (a 5 555 | | 
| 


hurt) cou'd, wou'd.—The Scotch dialect reduces 
this roving grammatical entity to perfect regula- 
rity, and uniformity of sound; yet we refuse to 
check its liberty, because it js the extent of 
literary combination in our language, and would 

totally overthrow the diphthong oo. Now, these, 
and some similar difficulties, might be facilitated 
to strangers, shorten our grammars, and render 
our prounciation visibly plain and easy, by intro- 
ducing four accents, the grave, the acute, the 

_ dircumflex, and the jugum. This alone would 
express the common variations of our vowels and 


| ; 5 
8 a ; 


o nner ro UNIVERSITIES, SCOTCH LIPERATI, &c. 


diphthongs. If we absurdly reject! them a8 a 
French precedent, the Hebrew and Greek will 
free us from the self-reproach of introdueing 
French modes of hterature. But why, after all, 
da we not introduce them in our new publi- 
tions? It is an object worthy the attentibn of 
our universities; the Scotch Literati would have 
great merit, and be followed, if they would boldly 
bring forward this great desideratum in out lan- 
| e now _ PRE if OT 
77 125 
Or-. RN WP ae WES 0 l 
1 . capricious; for no power of contrast or 
n eee e letters to cause 
= Ts Weta, BG uon agen 


Ir, 41 4 


eee The ori ras weak 500 
Aer pretended capricious deviations, 246, Our 
is derived from the rough monosyllable us; your 
ASE e : 91 4.1 


x * 1 4 
(32 Wi 
* 
* 
ow * 4 


. 


Tax "Ou Cram 170 the Twelve Improper bun. 
| PR Mur exemplified. : 


* EA, No. 1. 5 eee ben, 
steam, cream, veal, least, &c. 


N. B. the harsh influence of e ect 
ly dixappears after these improper diphthongs, 
when, their combination produces the sound of | 


f ; — . 
o = 
ge 4 r 


| imple e; e; "Yee beat, fear, rear, and ear, bernie 


in this case the powers of the diphthong support 


the long sound of the voyel before the consonatit; 


but when r is seconded by another adjeined eon. 


$0nant, it frequently overpowers the -diphthon 
It often happens that ea also loses the long sun ag 


of ee, when placed before other single 1 


consonants, but doubled it in sound. The rüle of 
contrast frequently requires this change, 110 
. No. 2. ca. becomes £ foreign in the —— 


bread, dead, head, dread. thread. health; wealth; 
death, breath, weath-er, feath-er, and a few more, 
in wich the simple e or doubled consonants, an- 


tiently prevailed; ch commonly preserves the 


Jong sound beach, reach, teach, preach, ek: 
treach- e ry is short, formerly written trech-e-ry.: 


5 22 eee * ne vor! og 


* 

13 ry* 19353942 

* A ao - * a ; 3 = + £ . * * 3 4 1 
, , , "4. » „ 

1717 % © + rr 4 CY; £5. ag XY I *; 

| * n 9e 9 

10 : 


> bows The 3 or Powe of ConTraer. | 
den Wade in this diphrhong, for if eg e. 
gerved its regular sound of long e English, it would 
cause much confusion with the diphthong ee, and 
ea wank in some words. 


* 
Nag 
1 8 8 | | * race, birth. 
Breach, „ erg Breccb 
Vea, animal. Bear, verb. 
n aG a Steed, ; 


© Thi Vartarions or Za 8 


= 
o e 222 


. * - 


d aſs ne =p nh Wen 
Sweat, Penbien. Suct e abs 
Steal, verb, as some Steel, icon. Wen uc 


sound it. enen 69:14: Ant 
Read, oh EKead, proterit, co, 1 
: 2 2 1th 1 ; 


74 De 2 1432 1 N 24 1344 i1 43 7 „ 
1 re ci 6 ar words m 5 he found.” | 
FG» 2 7 F207 4+ 


'Qszcriox. —The boasted rule _ contrast of · 
en fails, therefore bs of no force, "as bear, beer, ; 
Per ae deer. | a 1 on Lack D&6370 


ROI?) e fails, FI ae os; "Me 
a We have some few words of yimilar or 
dissimilar formation, causing the same sound, 
which the combination or frequency of the word 
will not permit us to distinguish by wound, and 
8 therefore we then must appeal to the difference 
of the spelling, &c. ar pear and pair, dear and 
deer, &c. This often happens in Latin, &c. But 
in French, this neglect of some alteration of sound 
is remarkable in this and other examples ; sou 
| (that is sous, soub, sub) sous, sol, saoul, all per ou. 
No. 3. a and in heard, sounded hard, and | 
hurd (verb) hearken (per = tek A 858 
1, &c. | 
Thus 7, supported by other consonants, impe- 
riously triumphs over the diphthong, a Sie 
to the weak state of 5 2 82 vowel. go 


—_— 


On nee e 1s heard 8 0 | 
wy hard, and ee preserved in fear d, * d, 


Md 


Re equally terminated EN with * a Henk 
consonant? The WER ene in 
is — 5 
a alk ee brine comes 
from bear; sounding ec, yet- its preterit is no con- 
traction, but formed by, rd coalescinug: now 
/ fear'd, rear'd, &. are apostrophised for feared, 
c. but no one says hear-ed, or apostrophises 
heard, which is the simple preterit of this verb, 
0 fund in all our books, Bible, & xe. 
kau, aw, No. 1. - beau - ty Beawd- ly (an 
English town)—bu-ty—Bude-ly :' and in names 
of dead. No. 3. beau, à fop, true French. 
Many English Names in Beni are & sounded, or 
per No. 3. ai, ee. and e foreign, short; thus, "ts 
Beau-mont family is distinguished per bo, bu, bai. 
bee, bem: No. 4. ay, flam· beau, flam-boy * it is 
2 French word; we sound ir alter our own way, 
ö and keep the radical spelling. 
xk. No. f. f foreign, long; Js heed, 7 1 
feel, keel, reel, sheep, sleep, sheet. This distinc- 
tion of long i interests the attention of foreigners, 
particularly the French, who, by contracting the 
long ee, fall into a piteous or laughable contre- 
sent, as may be proved by sounding all the above 
words too quick, or 2 short 1 Wa * * 
heed, hid, * Kc. 


Nr g Be 


*® 


"This im important distinction of long and short in Bete, 0 


; "gave 6ccasion to the author to display a. poetic whim, in imĩ- 


kene in e Latin elegy, and French prove, decerib. 
Is K 2 | | 


* 
. 


A 
by 


CNS t A Ia rs 
22 N 


"I 3 


8 .TÞB rowrns OF — 


No. 4. ee short, one word with its derivative, 
2 inenpreſtibles, by others very panty: * 


| Theresas is sounded rapidly, and stands in con- 


trast with ea, as—the . of ms cannon 


made a breach in the wall. 


The eee been ac ce A formerly | 


written , ho miot. tud. 612287 
EI, EY, a or intens to the abs 


of 1 e is visible in some * modern | 


22 7 4 - of — > == wy ft » 12 3431 — * 15 Th F bin 


| zog the datefut as of a Ta at Priest. 


It stands inscxibed to the playful and classical Muses of our 


noble school of Westminster. See Euphonia Anglicans, 


duo Lintea. But if zuch errors of sounds committed, by the 


Freneh make us smile; then have the French equally reason 


to turn the laugh nth us, as we will not, particularly the 


British ladies, open our mouths, through very misplaced 


shame, in pronouncing 4 and ai, &c.. when long and cleat in 
French words; and thus fall into the same „ 
pears in the word paix, if sounded per e fermé. 


In such cages the blusb of the master and of the nap may : 


be saved, by desiring the young lady, i in his absence, to con- 

sult the dictionary, by changing the open ai into an e ferme, 
— Late experience e this e nods We cotrec- 

- s 4.1799. 1. DSM . 

7 . The 654 Rheimes (Reins; or Reims). is very erro- 

nequsly spelt Remes in some dictionaries, and so stands pre- 


12 


fred to the old original edition of the New Testament. The 


like error, caused by the same deceptious authority, appears 
in the late new edition printed at Edinburgh. But we have 


the pleasure to find, that the above rules and powers of this 


dipbthong are observed by the New Edinburgh 9 
See there the word 4 | 


2 Ws.” "SCH 


54 1 0 * 10 A i 


* 


KEVLAR VARIATIONS cn t 420 25. * 


. 


\ publications.” It is analogous to the same aighs 


14 _ thong 10 ern. with NE eee 


N 


No. r. 'e Wale Wa one or more cononants 
1 immediately subjoined, as fein, vein, heir, 
_ reign, eight, weight, either, though e mute 


should follow, as —eire, seize. Rbeimes (a city). 


Seine (river) also in finals, as—bey, dey, grey, 
they, and o-bey. No. 3. i English, if it form 
a distinct initial eyllable, or has e mute immedi- 


ately added, without an intermediate consonant, 


- plef ades, e 18 6906 

br * 27 

nee (of a church) height, Aist. 
and heigh- ho, are either anomalous or n 
r if . above rule is true. | 


"I7 . 
"7% 2 . y 


nds = Mock 1 in Wine of this re- 
peated principle, that elementary combinations do 


often yield to the influence” * radical powers, 


PRINc. II. 
Imo, Eule i is better written isie. a2do, Height 


from high, and Jleight comes from ly, the radical 


words. Heigb. bo 1 is no word, but mere exclama- 
tion! 


. £0, No. 5 ee, Neot. K Neats. ( a town) ar | 


Theo- bald, peo: ple. No. 3. 0, yeo: man, yo (and 
yee-man) The: o- ry, The- on, &c. form disjoined 
yllables. No. 4. e foreign, i is the result of accent 
in leop- ard. lepp- ard: 50 jeo in Jjeop-ardy, jep-pardy, 
is contracted, says a learned Etymologist, from 
Jai f perdu. But dissyllabic words in which the 
powers of accent interfere, are governed by other 


— 


4 — UAU ͥ 
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— 
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n 
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3 
. 
I 
— 
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$6 rm DISTINCT CLAICAL une 


: Ales than the eimple;oontiinatioir of vowels and 


MRphthongs, and should not be noticed (by Pave: 


VIII. page 15.) amongst monosyllables. 


nu, Kw, No. f. u English long. Eu- rope, 1 
rope, dew, few, jew, &c, No. g. o, gc. o of 


u: —sbew, strew, per o or c. e to _ 


verb, and a hom. ; 
No. 4+ 4 broad. che w, chaw, ew 80 > weit- : 

ten, it is more nn to nenn Ger- 

man. root, Kauen. | 
* 1x, when, a An 45880 No. * . 


b chief, grief, fiend, mien, fief, field, &c. 


No. 4. once e short foreign, before nd, friend 
( frend) in —eries, lies, ö it np en wen 
e mute. 
1b, u English, Dieu, len 6 * 
No. 4. Ixu may sound ev; iv, or ef; if, in Liew 


' Anarysts of the adopted word 'Laxvranant. 
Tuis word affords a singular proof of the fruit- 
ful powers of syllabic . combinations, and our 


_ Frammatical liberty : it admits even distinct 


modes of pronunciation, all conformable, to prin- 
ciple and rule. 
Liv, f, tev, ef, lu, d ant, or Leeb, per 


. obscure, or short. 


LIxu, is the monosyllabic part of the word; 1 


eu, may be thus analysised into its eomponent 
CCC 019 FISTS MAG I OR ION CES PORT 


. FOUND.IN-ONE SINGLE WORD. * 
parts, i, e, u: our diphthongs, da those 


we call spurious, assume sometimes the * 
sometimes the second component vowel: v | 
f, and, certainly u and v, are affinitiye letters; 
such letters in all languages often shift into their 
kindred form. Hence we have by common rule, 
lieu u; and by. e and i, 2 or . lev, lf. or bio, Jif, 
Which form five distinct sounds all in rule ; now 
final tenant, may be distinguished two ways by i 
the acgentęd n ten ant, or he sounded per c ob- 
sure; all constituting seven distinct, free, legal. 6 
or regular, not capricious sounds left to the choice 
of the speaker, Q. E. D. This being a French 
word, significant and useful, we have adopted it, 
and being unable to prondunce it its own way, 
we have a right to follow our own sounds; and 
it is sufficient (and conformable to PR. II.) 
that it preserves in writing its radical form. 
Thus it appears, that variation of pronunciation 
is not founded on mere caprice, but on the com- 
ponent parts of words, which may leave the 
choice of sound to the speaker, or produce some 
general approved variation appropriate to differ- 
ent meanings, 

o, No. 1. —has the Ek sound of o long — boat. 
coat, moat, &c. No. 3. d, — broad, cloath, groat, 
moath ; better written cloth, moth, like, froth, 

frost. The analysis of oa, furnishes the source 
of variation: distinction of sense, orthography. 
concurrence of o, and a, &c, determine the occa- 
sional sound of o or & broad. The Scotch dia- 

| lect uses the English @ (ai) in thig diphthong. 


— 
24 k ki P 
, : c n OX 
n r 


it | REGULAR: VARIATIONS or ul. 
bak, oats. alk, Are, c. being abrays in opa. 


- 


N 


jon to our classical sounds. . 
ds, vx, (See spurious diphth ): 
* vr, vy, forms a regular A * 10, „ 
long, being final, Buy, Guy. do, Before two con 
sonants, i foreign short— build. quill, quilt. quince. 
o, Before one consbnant, though flowed by 


e final, u long :—fruit, bruit, en bruice, 


cruise. Per , Nee wee) 161? 
The power of contrast is once found in this 

diphthong : ruit (ate) of + omen uit ee 

attendance, French. - F 

wy. B. Cru-et, is erron oun 


. 1 " 
ww. F a — 


Tu Tin» Ciass 8 ue, and acoi- 
dental wa gh erg 2 I 


1 +4 


217) 


This difficult * prevalent Foe 1. 


ving nothing to do with monosy llables, nor main 


syllables of words, we refer it to the 19 
bles, &. . ria NOTED T$7 09 FG 1815889 
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. "ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 125 _ ' . +, 


| 4D4PTED T0.THE $0UNDS or SECONDARY AND. | EXPLE- 
u SYLLABLES, UNDER, THE INVESTIGATION. Of 0 
ACCENT 4ND Lanny. . 


TY, eures s . 
399722 N 1 
THE: GENERAL THEORY: OF * ACCENT A 2 
rows or K MUTE=—FUNDAMENTAL' 'PRINCI- 
Frs DRAWN FROM 4 8HORT ' KEPETITION' or 
MONOSYLLABLES — THE SHIFTING ACCENT-— ITS. 
5 -ANALOGY WITH , THE GREEK—RULES. or DISSYL= 
range, Bc. &0,-PECULIARITTES or COMMON = | | 
[DISCOURSE=—GREEK/ AND LATIN®/ PROPER” NAMES © 329 
—CONCLUSION—— WHEN BRITAIN FIRST' AT. HBAL | 


VEN'S COMMAND,” in Latin PEE: 
g A : 1 wy 1 3s #7 ** a — N a ; 1 8 | 
„i ie eos — — N unn | 
ef 72 14s IT MI 10 520198 I M Ane; 3 (Tt: N. [3 | "C00 
33 "SECTION, 1 et e | 
iy . ns Bol By, 8 25 ; | g 
Tar precent whject will exhibit the very üb. . = 
portant doctrine, of long and a 2 and 3 = 
| obscure,. sounds, comprehensively Expreazed by. | | 1 
HOW, : - 2 
the term of ENolisn PRosoDy. | | " 
L 2” ory | 
x 5 F 9 . 
: * , a 1 3 K 


| 9⁰ ' ENGLISH PROSODY INVESTIGATED. 


The past laborious discussions may afford dome 
amusement and satisfaction to the curious. Sounds 
resulting from combinations already displayed, 


will serve at a contrast tu this part; and whether 


the judicious and learned admit or reject many 
solutions of objected difficulties, it will afford 
new, more satisfactory, and Pleasing subject of 
discussion. Future changes arise from new prin- 
eiples, and new rules which, we trust, will ulti- 
mately confirm and establish the attempted y vin- 
dication. See Princ. VIII. page 15. 

_ The present investigation has opened to ys a 
: secret traek of discovery which no English writer, 
I believe, has yet noticed, with reference to its 
antient source found in the Greek language. We 
find ourselves obliged. lightly to run over again 


the beaten field of monosyllables,. as the fore - 


ground from whence we may view, with greater 
porspicuity, all the force and powers of accent 
and quantity or prosody, in the full order and 
array of encieasing liables, regularly atationed 
and * * * exact OO and 


ö * . 1 * - - Shs. 


Accent is not here 3 as a peculiar, 
national, or characteristic tone of voice, but in 
the general grammatical sense of letters and syl- 
lables, being long or short, clear or dbscure. 


Hence the two terms. Accent and Quant 
are generally treated as syponimous ;- practica 
speaking, this may be true, and more easily 5 

3 by the e of Readers, who nl 


* 


Ger AND ACCENT DISTINGUBHED. 9 


not enter into a few short hints, we may be per- 
mitted to introduce to the notice of the profound 
_Literati; for one part of the present doctrine can 
only be supported by an extensive and elasgical 


| knowledge of the dead languages,” and general 


"acquaintance with the very minutiæ of Greek 


and Latin prosody. Thus we shall discover the 


secret springs, the original source by which our 
language has been gradually gulded in atuning the 
united sounds of its words and syllables. Hence, 
in poetic composition, all partiality apart, it surpas- 

zes its rival the French, by its analogy with the 

Greek and Latin metre, and boldly emulates the 
varied cadence, and harmonic powers of Italian 


and Spanish; for that language is barbarous, or 


defective and weak, which cannot treat poetic 
subjects without the Jingle of Gothic Rhyme, 
Which our Saxon ancestors frequently neglected ; 


80 powerful is the old ee on which e ours is 


"radically formed,” 


Quantity, then, and Accent, are not synonymous 
terms; the distinction, however new (and thus is 


g cabmirted to the judgment of the Literati, and 


profound Linguists) will afford great ehr! in the oo 


present discussion. 


" The term Accent seems thus to differ from "Dy 


of Quantity, — Quantity implies both long and 


144 by 


"/Perhups the clanicit Scholar would be pleated with the 
- attempted flight of the original on this subject, 2's9tirical 


comparison of English and French poetry, Euphonia Lingus 


Anglicang, or Jeu Nn p. 130. 164. 
e 
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9. ANALCGY. OF GREEK AND nt ien ACOnNT. 


hort measure . Accent seems confined, to the 
long prevailing sound, whether in consonants: or 
vowels : Quantity seems, strictly speaking, con- 
fined to yowels, which are counteracted. by the 


powers of accent, from whence that frequent 


change of sound proceeds, called the  shifting . 


accent, as—brace, brace- let, neter, 
ton-1c,—fre-quent, fre-quent,—wom-an, | N | 


.—ndte, n6t-able,—d6g-ma, dog-mat-ical, &c. 
Accent then seems more immediately to 55. 
long to consenants, Which vowels additionally 
receive on some occasions, when their own power 
of quantity would fail, or is heightened by the 
accented tone, as—com-ply'; , al-ly', Accent again 
is that power which consonants commonly re- 


ceive by being doubled in sound; for. single cog- 
sonants are of themselves all chort,. as in Greek 
and Latin. In Latin two consonants do, or may 
render preceding vowels long by situation (ritu) 


but English bears a greater similitude with the 


15 Greek accent, when, as in English, two .conjoined | 
consonants do not give the vowel a long sound. 

This appears in the conformity of the Greek 
8 and English accent, and their contrast with the 


Latin in these and similar combinations, MyorTeg 


 leg-en-da-ry, which in Latin are lengthened by the 
two consonants, ut, le-gent-es, &c. so min- ister in 


English, and mi-nister in Latin, stand in contrast. 


Also the short vowel receives in Greek and Eng- 


lsh the shifting accent, Joypara, de rinoc, dog- ma, 
„ e woe: WEE war's agrees —_— 


7 4 2 *} 5 4 a 


4 5 * N 
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DECEPTION or ACCENTED CONSONANTS. 93 


and Latin scholar, will not call this pedantry: 
— Pre TOY WET 


*/QuanTITY then may be thus more "4pectally- 
defded: the mearure of the vowel, All vowels, 8 
und diphthongs in English are of themselves long: 


that is, have à double mara, or length of tone. 
All single consonants in Greek, Latin and Eng- 


ish, are short, and pronounced quick, — 84 


are 0 accented cr Goubled 1 in * N 


222 . » $08 þ 4 4 Vs, * Wr N * 0 W 5 


| Exanetes—tis lady, fever dren, 122 : 
wle; R 


a do, Hen, be os, "By, 1 | body, «ub-urd, 


rod. Inn 4, | 
The consonant ae” or wells in the fit 


examples, because quantity, or Borg quantity and 


accent,” rest on the vowels. 


In the second the Wen Short, veak and 
foreign sounded; because the accent rests on the 
consonant, which is s0 doubled in sound, that, 


deceived by the car, we should write such words 


irh two consonants; Lattin, lemmon, lilly, &c. 


as many frequently in erroneously do.. 


? We now proceed to discuss the nature and 
powers of e mute, or e final Silent, for it is the 
key of innumerable sounds, p. 36. This will 
una voidably oblige us to return to monosyllables, 
or to notice the main monosyllabic part of words, 


which is generally the 3 3 * enereas 
a 3 8140 e 
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Ws mute is the allen e of the. 1 e the 
mute or obscure French e, with this difference, 
that in English scarce a word can be found where 
it has not some effect and characteristic use; 
| Whereas, in French, it seems very frequently to 
de indiscriminately used as a final unmeaning 
expletive, as we find it in many old English words, 
Paule , Fore, ende , Per cone, &c. copied after the se- 
condary and false origin of many of our words, 


not otiginally French, because we find them pre- 


existing in Latin Our ancestors commonly pro- 
nounced e final like the obscure poetic-French e 


in all monosyllables, in which; the long vowels, or 
1 softened consonants, are now ruled by its silent i in- 
| fluence : for it appears more harmonious, or con- 


genial to our natural love of brevity, or rapid pro- 


. nunciation, to contract the syllable ; and likely 


the insipid sound of e, so frequently repeated, Was 


the chief cause of its proscription; this sound is 
still preserved in German; in low Dutch it adds 


an awkward eee 
clumsy words. 1 
Besides Latin or French eds we 3 tow N 


Saxon or English monosyllables and dissyllables 


in which the first syllablic vowel is long; and it is 


probable those owe their long sound to an an- 
tient word terminated by the e, then weakly 


sounded, as la- dy, perhaps from ancient lade, the 


feminine of {ad, and /a-zy from the old verb, now 
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disused, 'to la- ve, of which the eehte is n i 
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a eo" 75 
tens a preceding consonant! The rule being 
disjunctive, never totally fails, and that E length- 
ens the preceding vowel is 50 general in monoñ7ỹ?¹: 

syllables, that only a few deviate from the first ; 
part of the rule, and that in virtue of laws much | 
thore powerful than elementary combination. It 


15 i useful to single them out, Mal 
deviate from the common rule. 


One cause will be e nee e e 
— 405. the ethers ax oc . 
r e, e 8 GI YE 
doh. These worde are—are, were, hers; bene. 


M give; live, one, come, done, gone, dove, drove, = 
love, love, e dome Nc. if yy mere. be Fr 


= Other monqyllables invariably observe the | 
. common rule, from which these deyiate in virtue 
of more important rules. Objections. drawn from 

dissyllables here, e a 
. rank per Vitae, VL © + „ 
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e SA 


OE EE RAS 
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3 of 6 are pure 5 
Pls and German, a little modified, and 
softened by the e: and many were written ori- 
ginally with the doubled consonants. . 2do, Others 
are contrasted words. . 3tio, Some may follow the 
common rule; as . en en * 
fore r. p. 39.9 nid Won 890 

0 deren the wot of ach words, 12 0 
eee eee, W310 vin, R079 «SGT e 


e 
44 
Ee 
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* written Vice Ee Anal. 7 29 


*- fluence * of T and. German 
__ wwaaren. 
Were, where, Saxon tas and A W 


9 


In the above words, we may obverve oo IV 
Heat 18 not wholly defective, nor in these: 95 5 


e gift, geey ; old Englizh, voftened by 
E mute, 1 ig : 


ldgboanniom..aoi4l 
leofan softened, or soun ded d N 00 . 
0 425 rs I Wi live, alive. | 


Enn S135! 
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— 9 * ww : 
Wart 1 ett 0 


. che — pr broad, and the Dutch 
hay hel; dun is softened, or quickened by « 
* short, nnn u. 


— 
F A 
. ws" . 


Mere einem — —ͤ—ͤ— — 


ine, | 1 and a little 1 
EP by final, for otherwise it would sound 
mw like Don: Don, Fohn, which, to a 1 85 
I car, differs from gone. 
Dove, glove, love, per u, antiently oa 
& 6. 3 plu; luv. or luve 5 duvve, and duyve, glof, 
2 | gluf, Dutch, Saxon, old English, corrected 
| or softened by e mute. 
shove,drove,) Arove, verb, short; drove, 


| | FT, noun, long. 
| sbuve,druve, | (Dutch, scluyve) above, per 
| o short 2. 
| dog it discussed under the letter 0, 
L Ie un, Page * | 


q 
Þ, 
T4 
1 
4 
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These midi all contained 1 No. 4. or 
very rare sounds, would not have been so noticed, 
if strict adherence to the general rule had not re- : 
quired us to shew there is some ground for the 1 =—_ 


present deviation from-the rules of simple com- - 
bination, and that the ee of e is not | by 


the cause: 


- - OzJrerion.—Admittitig that the above elan- 
ges have some appearance of reason, and that the 
solution is preferable to the nonplus of bare ex- 
ception, the difference found in bere and there, 
per e English and e Ou? in 10 same final, WP. 
eee i R 
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gs THE PREVALENCE OF LONG OR SHORT vou · 


/ Anvws Denied: the reason is clearly Wund 
in the radical words; far there is daer, broad 
Germas, and we find it written in old English 
thair here comes from beer and hier, the ame 
root; thus the eee Dutch article 
definit. $45 489 

Alberton canes; per u, is val 
logous to the French very short © 1 ia eee, worn, 
2 nou qumm, lg 24 _ 


POWERS AND RULES | 
or 


QUANTITY: AND ACCENT. 


We now enter upon Principles and Rules of 
English Prosody, by which we are guided in the 
sounds. of long and short, clear and n sylla- 
= ere to prove. : . 


— % #4 


7307 1 : $22.6 
MoNOSYLLABLES. 


23 
W 


Korx. All monosyllables in prose, or consi- 


Gerad uren, are long and clear in our language. 


The Rxas0N : because either the vowel or 


© diphthong prevails by their unimpeded power of 


quantity; or the consonant, which, being accent- 


"ed, consequently doubled in sound, takes from 
the vowel its long and hatural sound. See p. 26. 
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DOUBLED o ACCENTED CONSONANTS POINTED OUT, 99 


We may see also how this rule is counteracted by 
the combination of many final, double, coalescing 
"congonants, pag. 29. Diphthongs are seldomer 
contracted by subjoined consonants, pag. 73. 
The doctrine of distinction between quantity 
and accent, is 9 nn 1 


>a an of e mute. 
pues ena] 
*, ai, Bate, cape, hate, 
—_ 
* ee, Mete, here, rede, 
be" | 
Bite, chide, ride, 
o, .. Fore, hope, grove, 
gt "rv 
v, Use, cure, cur'd. 
ma ee 


| 
'Us, cur, curd, 


2 
a 


| | decent, . Aa, 


Bat, cap, hit, far, &e. 
Met, här, rid, him, Sc. 
Bit chid, Ad. Slim, 5 | 


F or, hop, wb, clot, 


7 
4 2 Ll 


Mill, rim, thin, 


7 


— Here the vowels are al | Het all cho, and co: 


„ 109 operand 


donants Sound double. 


* | Dokly DvnOnAnts.950 also aue 590 5 
| precoding e is ebend by e mute, *. 


Haste, paste, range, "&e. l Hast, past. rang. 
In reference to the rule of double final . 


ik ene e see page 9. 
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Tut Sam Thee Acct. e 


| Singular prog avid; nn of the 3 hs 


. the Greek ond 8085 Accent.” 


Acad tent be de the: da and 
gratefully acknowledge it by preserving the Greek 
sounds of letters, so by the same PRNcIrIE II. 


many of our sounds, not only in Greek, but also 


in Latin words made English, may originate from 
the same source, which will help to discover the 
nature of our shifting accent, by an explana- 


tion quite new, and therefore submitted to the 


Learned. 1 
We limit ourselves Here to the monosylla- 
ble: the long vowel, the Greek omega in the 


monosyllable or, receives the long sounding cir- 


cumflex ; the neuter &, by little o, or short o, 
receives the sharp quick acute accent: this is 
singularly assimilated in the sound of the English 


word own, and the preposition on, up- dn: the one 
has the identic sound af the Greek circumflex, 
dhe other of the acute accent: the first is found 


in the long vowel, the other in the prevailing 


sound of the doubled consonant. We may re- 


mark, that our long vowels much resemble the 
Greek omega and eta, the form of which indicates 
the combination of two vowels, as most of our 


long vowels are depicted, 9 1, and analysed i into 
oo, ee or ai. 


Thus the doctrine of monoxyllables being full 


oh investigated, we e proceed.” 
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skECTION SECOND, 


nurzs OF DISSYLLABLES, TRISYLLABLES, &c. &c, 


aer —The FE? Sag of the 3" 
-&yUlabic word, or initial and abr 3 2225 


ou, er * hens e 
15 pA r ; 


Tax Finsr O1 Nor. 


Simple an nouns o Ha or Evglich 
n or deemed English, have the first syllable 
long, _ IPL. wok. poly Wen but generally 
e. 

Tbe reacon : $ Al ah finals. ay 1 
1 and expletive syllables, applicable to 
other words, and therefore the main sound should 
be placed on the main See mne 
. a e 0 


re — 


* «a (1 7 n I — 5 9 4 4 1 
. Ky * 1 Vi #%.3 * FT 14 * ” * 8 "© * 4. 


bee A reren Syrians ne 
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Not gab common Wen but even + Uiph- 
dete oy e mute, * Ron duch n 7 


%. 


n 
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10  EXPLETIVE SYLLABLES OBSCURE. . 8 | 


_ therefore-diphthongs-will -begame -obscure, and 


e final lose its effect on the vowel. Orte, ire, ute, 
are generally long, ile frequently. . * 
Most of the rest are short ex pletives. 
985 ExrLarrvzs.—Ab, ac, ad, ay, aw, ant, aint, Re. 
> | throughout the a in all combinations. - 
Eb, ed, ein, an, &c. &c. throughout the e in 
all combinations. 
J. ib, id, ic, &c. int, 8 | 
0, u, 4, with all their final and 3 
Ble, bre, ere, &c. &c. 88e the list of mutes and 
liquids, page 19. : these, with e final, render pre- 
ceding vowels long, or soften the initial syllable. 
An, al, at, on, 0. often produce the . 
neous as will ben r 
* nn ; 
" —Or-gan, has, mor-tal, &c. &e. 1 
The enpletive formed by* mute follows the bume 
rule — na; ture, spor· tive, hand- some, fa-cile: We 
sometimes keep the loug Latin 4, us Gen- tile, Re. 
and ite in proper names. The diphthongs—Cap- 
tain, certain, bar-gain, &e.—Fo-reign, tor toise. 
ho- hour, nar-row, pi-ous, ind all final unaceented 
vowels become short, | the foreign Sound 
in foreign words Ang, Hebe, Chili, &. 0 
and « (u always) receiviea final e mute in Eng- 
liah words, and y replies the i—en-vy, duty, 
&c. and in plurals, y 4 into ic before eity, 
Y cities, where £ mute 26H bs a peculiar character- 
istic in English, and 4 ; leaves i bort N 


BEE. instead of lengthenir rb nes 0 
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Darin en whether the Sound 
 Consonant, PROBES in the” | 


of the Vowel 
bref Syllable, the 


5 FO is intended ; why the common enquiry 
relating 8 to long or chort vowels 
The radical monosyllable shews this for the 
most part; by striking off the expletive we disco- 
ver the monosyllable. We have very few initial 
ned prherw-ise by long vowels ; and 
ly words taken from Latin, as 
-bel, do-lor—e ven in those the 


n 


Xx 47 * F 
Taped 


0 vowel 5 not most preyail, as—f am-ine, | 


h6n-our, lil-y, yor do* we adhere to the radical . 
Latin quantity. Observation will point out some 
guide in these, for most commonly those initial 
Latin-English syTlables are long, when the finals 
can be contracted in sound into mutes and I- 


quids, by substituting e final, as—la-bor, fe-ver, | 


la-bre, fe-vre, &c. & c.: the rest have not "oF 
| Ft see below. | | * | 


WW Such is the#spidity al dur pronunciation, that 
the above finals are not only short, but obseure, 


and 80 little distinguishahs to the ear, that the 


pretended exceptions of the diphthongs ai and 

oi, in ap- tain; cer-tain tor- toise, &c. would 

have a sound equally indistinct, if written with 

any one of the six vowels, closed by n or e 
n 1. 
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wa New bocrxher or amar Ph, 


therefore the e whether Cap-tain, 1 — n | 


or i, is fundamentally erroneous, . The sound is 
obscure, therefore neither e nor ĩ can prevail: the 
dispute in all English-French grammars proves 
the assertion; the sound being obscure, how can 
it be EE ? therefore neither c nor i pre- 
vails in Cap-tain, &c. 

Foreigners would be much helped by) the fol. 
lowing remark. _ 

Almost all the "EIT Binds may be de well 
wunded by the slender and feminine e F rench : 


but very properly so, when expletives produce the 
sound of the united mutes and liquids, and the 
intermediate vowel seems changed into e obscure 


final; thus—mor-tal, por-ter, na-dir, can-dor, sul - 
phur, sa-tyr, seem to sound, or may be gunded 
indiscriminately,—mor-tle, por- tre, na- dre, can · 
dre, sul phre, sa-tre. Hence the French might 
easily avoid the very disagreeable false accent in 
the words—por- ter, wa- ter, by transposing er 


into re, as in mor- dre, pau-vre, & c. instead of 


of the disgusting sound of—por-tair, wa- tàir, &c. 
These united mutes and liquids, or thus trans- 
posed, are so easy and soft in their combination, 
that very probably the vowel, as said, owes its 
long sound to the transposition of finals in these 
and similar words—fa-vre, sa · vre, la- bre, ni - gre, 

fu· tre, &c. from fa. vor, sa- vor, la- bor, ni- ger, 
fu-· ture, &c. which is most conspicuous in fa- ble, 
ta- ble, no- ble, &c. The word hon-our (hon-or) 


is no objection, because u, r, are two liquids, and 
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nir rin accrnr, K ' 165 


e e that. the” tue und of 


bon aum is Bon- ur, per u obscur. 95 
These finals, thus contracted into mutes and 


© shew the 4 of e mute. 
Does Het; vv colt our aged reg 
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Al 7 The Shifting Accent in Dissyllables. 


This change of the radical quantity, os long 
sound of the vowel transferred to the consonänt, 
begins in dissyllables. It arises from our love of 

quick sounds, and finds frequent admission, when 
certain eonsonants seem naturally and readily to 


lead to the contraction, as J, n, m, F, t, &c. pas- 


sing into I, nn, &c. The shifting of the DO. 


accent appears to be its . Wis 2614 
10.5299 154" an 
2 . ä 


enen of the Shifting Accent in Diceplablr | 


Cone, 1 brace- let (brass- 1 
tone, ton-ic,—school, schol-ar,—coal, col-lier,— 
pale, pal-lid—poll, pol-lard,—crise, crit-ic—wise, 


wis. dom. mode, mod-ern, mod-est (m9-dish re- 


tains long o) nose, nos-tril, &c. &c. 


Here the Greek movement is closely followed, | 
as above explained. In the trisyllabic order we 
shall see that this change of sounds, or shifted 


accent, arises from a greater and more visible con. 


formity with the Greek accent, than. with the 


" e 
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Imo, Mos. NE words have the mera, 
length of sound, accent, or quantity, on the last 
sy llable, sometimes equally strong on both when 
the final syllable is not an unmeaning expletive. 

2do, Most verbs formed from nouns transfer 


eee eee to dhe la O. 
ble. | Wage 
The Wen ee The as sense of 
the word justly claims the change.—2do, The ex- 
pletive, or less important. syllable, shifts its sound, 
and the main word, or part of the word, in such 
finals, deserves more attention, for this exple- f 


tive is not obscure, Noon pos it is a "Ugh an 
compounding 9 5 n 


ee e ities a com- 
dis: join, ob- tain, al- low, ab-hor, &c. c. 

Compound nouns seem stronger, as both gk 
bles are sounded equally strong, though t the mann - 
Ford sbould be rather more accented. 

Prim - rose, pen-knife, | * word. eh 
N _— 


Cz 5 : 7 * >» 


F hee 14 
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dbl reer sdb if. 
wa. ares 2 2 a 


es wie contradict the rule! 


di, add pana ful care ful, G. 


Waere We 2580 the SRO | 
rern shifting accent; so it has crept ii 
here, from the easy combination of the syllable, 


und because the very sense of the word and ap- 


plication seem to require it, which would other- 
wise be ridiculous; for we not only say of a woman, 
im the direet sense of the two words, Houte- wife, 
n good huzzeif ; but even of a man, which would 


de ridieulous under the full cound of wife. 


"2do, Handful, careful, &c.—here ful is no 
Lines than a final expletive found in many ious 8 


teeming accidentally to express plenty, full, — 


being written with one I, it is no more than — 
al, rome, thig, hood; which may be called e- 
qually significative : ive, with some training; 


may be derived from habens; al from all, and 
_ #ome' from | rumma—ship, and hood, resemble 
_ nouns full, rome, rbip, and beod, are not 30 


obscure as other GIS TN 


TITS re 
ar, 568 * — 3 


5 . 


| Nouns, turned to . 
Per en to de-sert— pres. ent, to IN 


þrot-est, to pro-tes't—cab-al, to cab- äl- trans- fer, . 


to trans-fer—per-mit, to per mit; but a few 


nals i in . remain the game in noun and vr and 
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85 Hs ths rule said, most verbs, ed, 
to mer'-it—spir--it, — .. 


* 


Osyrcrioxs. eee N * nas are 


5 found i in these compounds. —a trans fer, a xeb-el,. 


a en d in * W enen | 


— ls. 3 are . by 
reason or use, which overlooks sometimes common 
rule: for — trans- fer- reb- el sub- ject, are com 
pound nouns of trans and fero, re and bello, ub 


and Jaceo to glory Envy, and a few similar 


simple verbs in , formed from the same noun, 
have no change of accent, because, 1mo, a trans- 
fer, a sub-ject, and a reb- el, reserve the change 
of accent to give force and distinction to the 
ver, to tran er, to ub-ject, to re- bel. 

_ 2do, To glo- ry to en- vy- to tal - l- to hur- ry 


Sto par- ry to fer-ry, &c. if any more, formed 


from similar nouns, preserve the same accent, in 
non· compound verbs terminated by the expletive 
y, the most weak and common of all expletives. 
Use, guided by the ear, neglects the rule, which 
holds in rigour, for —to en: vy to glo-ry, &c. are 
marked with the transferred accent in good En- 
glish dictionaries, and the Seotch strictly observe 
it; they say. to en- vy, &c. which seemꝭ to prove 
that the rule was in force W 


e ee b 


_ di-ty, and Ju-, is indefinable, both being simple 


r 


* 


"Si ets, that weak and common ex- 
—_— 175 2245 54] 


ehe chall be given up as 88 ; 
and arbitrary, if not supported by reason and 
rule. — Duty is certainly a simple dissyllable, with 
its expletive y, therefore the first syllable bears 
the mora of sound. July is undoubtedly a com- 

pound, from the Latin Julius, and that from the 
Greek uios iu contracted; and by our custom the 
termination ur being cut off, i derivative only re- 
mains, and being final, is written with y in English; 
that this is not an analytical whim, we prove by 
most classical authority Julius 4 magno dimiſrum 
nomen Iulo, Virg. Julius (or July) is a name 
derived from Futus, We know July is the name 
of a month, from Julius, and Julius is Fulius 
Cætar, Tuli filius, uios, ius, contracted into py m 


English: qui potest-melius olvere, rotoat. 


Other kind of nouns and verbs, perfectly simi- 
lar in accent and writing, find another resource 
ol distinction, as—an abuse, an advice, &c. &c. 
E to a-buze, to ad-vize, s being sounded à: and. 
Some others by a new expletive to the verb. 


A A list of dissyllables with the shifting accent, 
might here be usefully added. These are re- 
maxkable: Hick-cough (from bigh and cough) 
Duo. pence, tup-pence, wom- an (wom-en, wim- 
men, plural) folk contractedin—Nor-folk, Suff-olk. 
* wil be RO * below. 


* 
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- Conctiany.o-From the above rules of — 
„ arises the close analogy of Greek 
and Latin measure in poetry. The monosyllable 
' affords the Cura, the dissyllable gives the Spondee 
and Trochee, and the two short, the Amphibra- 
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e derive their wentüre — the als. 
I The rule rests on the same principles, 
the most prevalent is that of the encreased exple- 
8 R 
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ty, Nen t · ful. emp ty. open 
F hand-some. Iy.— ap- tain, Cap-tain- 
cdhip,  cer-tain, cer-tain-ly :—pi-ous, pi-ous- ly. 
nar- row, nar-row-ly.—La-dy, 6 
N e 


992 Au of the Sedind Rule 


FR Rn abs- cond-ing, dis. joint, dis-joint- 
ment, al-low, al-low-ance, &c. &c.—Al-ly, al-lt- 
ance, has i long, dal-li-afice, has i Short from dal. 
ly, I expletive being short, and no . 

F | 
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x the second sy llable is an bete, and: the: 
| last a monosy llabic word, then the chief accents; 
more, or quantity, will rest on the third, as 
ver-chax ge, un-der-gò, ex-er- cise (ex. er, cee). 
Now all simple Words used in Entzleh, if 
zounded contrary to this rule, are foreign, French, 
Spanish, &. frequently pure Latin: as. ma- g 
 zine,a-la-mode, ren - dez · vous, to- bac-· co To- le - do. : 
 em-bar-go-—Sep-tem-ber; Oc-to-ber, No-vem-ber,, Þ © 7 
cc. The word Prot ert-ant, being used aa a2 — 
simple Latin or French appellative, foregoes ts w 


radical verb to W t, —_— r to op noun, - g 
n * x A NT 3% | 73.00 7 =, oy 
. a FR 2 2 "x 7 IE Herr f 
| Wee; ES BY 


The ding Act eee Tight. . 


ese it acts more owarfylly, and more Pr | 
formably to the natural love of rapidity in Eng- 
ligh pronunciation, in analogy, with the Greek. 
This prevalence of quick and rapid enuncig- - 
tion readily. seizes the disposition and fitness of 
particular letters, to elude the protracted sound of 
| - vowels thus shortened and quickened by the brisk I 
doubled consonants. The other reason is new 
and speculative, and referred to the judgment of 
the more profound Literati and Greek scholars. 
Thus we argue: As in English we find innumer - 
able Greek words, and as in such radical combi.» | 
nations we pay great attention to the Greek 


(hege 11. 3 b 57 s 
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thi ruling. Genius of our language had in view 
the Greek tone, which seems 80 clearly analo- 
gous on many occasions, as to unravel the nature 


of the khifting accent, yet unnoticed with refer- 


ence to this source! for tom ach, pto- mach. ict, is 
very analogous with the Greek cr ename: the 
retrenchment of c · in Greek, and ur in Latin, re- 
duces the word to a trisyllable with the shifted 
accent, tom ach dissyllable, sto-mdch-ic trisylla- 
ble. We leave it to the learned reader to pursue 
the analogy in the eireumflex over a first long 
syllable, changed or shifted on the encrease of 
the word, as cc, cd rec, corn: thus we treat 
many Latin words, as cri-men, crime, which may 
bear the long circumflex accent, or our jugum: 
but when we lengthen it into a trisyllable, the 
accent is changed, as crime, crim-i-nal, the i be- 
ing shortened. Latin itself often employs the shift- 
ing accent or quantity, as leg short, /2-gi long: 
mo. ve · o, movi, &c, This may please the kilful | 
in Greek, and cannot give offence to the English 
scholar, for such specülations tend to discover 
some hitherto hidden principle of our language. 
and to mn age! its en, from Caprice. * 


| Example of the Sting Accent, 


1. bil-i-ous, case, c- U-. du mour, clim-o-.. 
rous, con- f ide, con-fid-ence, com-plai-sance, com- 
plai-sance (French) so ad- ver- tise, or ad-vert-ise, 
a-bour, lab-orate, mat-ure, mat-urate, mi-eer, 


— , : 
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The reason we shall assign, will aleo tend to 


dy the 0 "F" ics to three c. * U 2 


= 2 is the result of sparious Jiph- 


chongs, and this in the proper place for exhibiting 
that combination, which pervades our pronun- 
ciation. This treatment also will appeat some · 
thing new. as may be seen in EP 
sputious diphthongs, with the adjoined 50 | 
page 5a, to which we refer and here + =. 
proye what we have already advanced, by ap- 
pealing more to the ear, than to strict rule; in 
man of the e e of Os: wy of 5 
false diphthongs. „% er, 


= 
. MING ! | 
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by Syd; 4 alt \ Dphibongs Etre, 


and a wack panic are com- 


Y monly written with'simple e, Cerar, Econ. o y- 


kA has a confused short sound, contracting 
bean final into ban: the à is so Obscure, per 
above rules of expletive finals, that the ear can- 
not distinguish the contracted a from any other 
vowel; as "in—0-ce-an, o-shan, scarcely distin- - 
gubhuble from—o=zzhen, / 0-shin, o- shon, . . 
o-Shyn,—this/wilk serve as a Pe, to most 
ok the , 


- - 


| be. 7 + ch softened 15 the mute Lien jen, 
dgon, dgun. 4 | 
20%) W. C. — eee 
ened,—dgas, dges, dgis, dgos, dgus—almost _ 
Gtitighichably: /” Agr ce 47 eee Fl: 
I, a, i, e ene eee 
or mat-radge, car- ridge br car-radge_Par-li-a- 
ment, part ment. Par la- ment, &. Obecvre üs 
Wan VVV 
Aster eh #; 4 x, 4a in Obscure with the hitting 
i bal, social, partial, so-shal pat shal/ G. 
In the werd pr bens oi- ation, i und a form 
Ay syUlables, therefore is Eu -counded 
Pro- n- Ab- Mos at 57 War 3019 
= 0 or # foreign in all ere ed r 
the y chert is converted into is hort army, 
cit-y, ar- mies, Cit-1es : or i long, if id radically 
long, as—cry, sky, cxies, skies; this holds 1 in Lug 
| err and monosyllables, 
IE, i-anx-ivety, 0. ei-ety, formdix j joine dsyl- 
ables. In pollysyllables, c, 4, t, x, precede and 
produce the same kind of comraotion.— species. 
om-ni-scient,, ee mee an- ious, Heer | 
Wehe $ec.binge molly Loo gn & 28d 4, - 
12-72 oz affords LN" ab befon G 1 
*. 7 preserves its sound ben it forms a radical 
syllable, for, on examination, it will appear not to 
be part of an expletive: as -batt- jon, comhust- 
ion, christ- ian, fust-ian: Hence by strict rule 
WWW W 


1 ary 19' 
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earn A 11f6 


ed, Miau, because the root Exype is closed 
by t, and ian is the expletive; custom has 
made it yield to the rule of finals; tcon, tian, 
gion, &c. which the above and similar words do 
not 60 readily» admit, on account of e 
 harshness they would thus produ ee. 
Hence the t in other words, and c, r, x form 
_ finals coalesving into 55; with the spurjous diph- 

thong in ian, Your, & c. X assumes the sound of 
t in anxious, ee be eee absurd 
in Latin *. pr Pa 


. 


! 


ih Thinbining Rogibhicardracdiey extandedto ee, 
| hw another absurdity in our pronunciation of Latin, In 
the year 1755, 1 attended a public Disputation in a foreign | 
Pniversity, when at least 450. Frenchmen literally hissed a | 
grave and learned English Doctor (Mr Banister) not by way 
of insult, but irresistihly provoked. by the. Huaintness of the 
repetition of 25. The Thesis was the concurrence of God in 
actionibus viciosi/: the whole hall resounded with the hiseing 
cry of 25 (, bi, hi) on its continual occurrence in actio, 
actione, viciora—ac-ebi.0, vi-ebi-0ra, Strange, that our great 
Schools will not adopt the laudible precettent of the Scotch; 
far we render all the vowels, syllables, and words absolutely 
unintelligible, exemplified in this phrase: {mabo, Domaine refer 
mibi qua curatio dari possu huic gro uti cito ranetur,—emebo, | 
5 Diam-ence reefur methes quee aur dito bee gr dairei pawns 
Pute ceito tai nretur. This pronunciation would make a 
French Doctor think the address was abus ve, Hebrew, or 
_high Duteh ; the first hearing would ge far to puzzle the 
ablest Latin scholar in Scotland, the eminent Doctor Gre - 
gor. The French may laugh at us, not 50 much indeed on 
account of the swgularity of native pronunciation, as our 
- want of gun sense in not imitating their example. of temper- 
- ing the 30unds' of their own; tongue in penking Estin; far s 
Lalin phrase, articulated 9 — 2252 
2 a 
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clear, doe, fa 3: and serves as a counterdistine- 
tion, in rue arid:Forw, but more $0 in toe (of the 
foot), and 40, pre pos iti nl nt 
Ua, un nur, are all unconnected; with the 
present subject, yet may be thus exemplified 
here. Ua in lan, gua: ge, has a kind of true diph- 
thong sound; and ue in ton-gue, softens the-/8yl- 
lable ton, naturally hard, as in N ON * 
Harden preceding £, as guy. and guide. A 
-- COROLLARY, 8 we derive nk 
f a Latin measures, eee eee . 
Nen Nee n 1 80 
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Te Kither' we advice the clearer the vol 

appears. 0 

The abi moat, - and the dizeyUabic 

— the ne, 3 
_the clear a and obscure ee ne, 
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| Rxaz08.—Foursyllabies bebe viewed, are 4 
eme by encreazing the n N 
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8 eee e ee 
intelligible to Italians, Spamards, Germans, English and 
Scotch Literati: - See a real and whimsical interview: wit- 

nessed by*the writer, and related at full length in French, in 
— e en eee 1 
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tent, 4le-gant, oom: pe· ten · oy, C- e-· gan · ; de- 
ght - ful, al · lu- ring, de · light · ful · ly, ee 


OE, guy 5 N- N — * N 46 br env * 27 Wa 
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selves; to wit the combination of three Sort ul 
lables pronounced short and rapidly with one 
preceding long. as—c6m-pe-ten-cy, AE le· go ry. 
e. gri- mo ny. The Greek and Latin have this 
measure, but how they pronounced such words 
ve know not; but this we assert confidently, that 
if they did not pronounce the three last syllahles 
short, they certainly transgressed, most demon- 
stratively, the laws of poetic measure, and read 
their verses erroneously, which is not probable: 
this appears in these two words, the — Greek, 
the other Latin, Ah ,⁰⁷. pr. ji rere, as we 
sound in English e gri- mo- nu. 22 l Bes 
Hence we may form a fresh observation, whic! 
tends t establish the Theory already advanced 
respecting the chiſting accent. We know; That | 
in prose the Greek accent is never found on the 
syllable preceding three short ones, but is; shift- 
ed to another, as aiyere, acyopuwes, this mode of 
sound we most frequently follow in the foursyl- 
mits the shifting to the accented conganant, 
ich canarquentiy ig doubled as to the; sqund, 
as—mor-tal, mor-tal-ly, mor-tal-i-ty, rap- id, rap- 
id-ly, rapid-i-ty, &c. this OP happens (as > 


# 
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noticed above} even in disey llables and trisylla- 
bles, Which originally are trisyllabies and fbur- 
syllabics, as opyarec, ef yam, ING or-gan- 
ic done, tem kk e ee 
Now, as to the Latin onde having the first 
' vyllable long, with three short, all people besides 
ourselves, (and we do it only occasionally) place 
. the falre quantity on the second syllable, as in 
the word pro. cere om. n- po· tent mi- a· ri 
ecors; and yet we hear many English redd accor, 
ding to true quantity -m ni po-tens, mis -e ri- 
cors Deus. In support of this new doctrine of 
the 'vhiting accent, I beg the learned reader will 
allow the reasoning to be specious, if not true; 
and that it is true, once more this reflection (per 
Princ. I.) seems to prove, that, as we have ma. 
ny Greek words, and in Greek words we observe 
the Greek letters (sehism, cha- os, &.) 80: why 
not follow in Greek werds the Greek tone? 
And in Latin words hy not adopt xhe same im- 
pulse for sake of real or imaginary harmony? We 
may also add, that many Latin werdp are ei- 
ginally Greek, as crimen, crisis.. 
Hence —erime, ccd Band- Aeta) We | 
fac l-. i- di. le, fuss-ile, der ea pe IH 
N 20 ELD ts unte [Ita ICE Arne A 43 
: ee eee this wad: nnn notice. 
I pronounced long, it proceeds from the decep- 
Bot of ice or ie, commonly long; if short, then 
de held 4s 6 eee 
Ren, Fichte Aas Hen 
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e ee eee e same manic 
ad and vertu form the true derivative, and d 
expletive: therefore, by this solution we os 
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Some words leave the. low or hort Olle. 
optional, in virtue of: their radical sounds a 


perse v erance, or pers vd rance &c. Tue geen 


Occasion to some publid spenkers to currect com- 


mon received zounds.: that is more commendable 


in ne &c. FO the A | # 4 4 


Ae ae. he vg Nn * 


105 | Worde of Fre, eee i., 


. nu nh nes 55 | 

These are easy, and guided vy ie procding 
rules yi Enn ine ar; 
Imo, We must remark; ee eee ee 
to the Latin quantity, when it is remarkably long 
in intermediate syllables we follow it; thus -v 


and dle are commonly long, but able, expletive, 


ible, uble, ace as generally short: ation, ction, tion, 
ution, have the accent on 110 e voutels 
a, e, o, u. N 2952 47, 1 442 9%, 457 

Ado, That e ——.— being short, 
16 the foreign short sdund; hence i in ition, 


| has the short sound. and the accented consonant 


Ach on, 17 W ab-0-lish-on— 

ad- mo nish ot We." * "By N N. N 
31io, That we never — capriciously, when 

| we speak by rule, consequently, as various rules 


may be found! in n various e the r 
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i *** 
lar deform established, or attempted to be intro- 
8 | duced, are mot to be condemned as capricious 
4nd arditrary.z.far our elementary:combirations, 
I of accent, &c. sanction this wonderful va- 
iety/radically:found! i in English pronunriation; 
the most singular proof of this docrinę is esta - 
bhiabed in the word Lieutenant, an adopted En- 
glich word, which may be pronounced intelligi- 
diy und classically, at least: seven different Ways, 
pag. 86. Hiqluq 9613 511.485 AO TAPE g 


5 of wor We. six, * seven 3 
bles, will be suficient to, discover the order of 
their quantity and accent, either under their ra- 

ical formation, with |above.. rules, or under that 
change the shifting accent naturally introduces. 
f 5. Iucom- pe- ten cy im · med. i-· ate · i | 
: e A Miete $0303 
6. Ar. chi e: pis:co · pal trun· sub stan: ti al· 
| —in-com-roil-oieca-bly—om-ni-po-ten>ti-al: and 
many more Greek and Latin words. 
A. egen an ot | 
| Se -kty, ne 
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a * itself i. in the easy and. natur al co : . 
bination of of the five syIlabic con nd ca- y, 
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dor com-mit-ni-ca-ble, hence com-mu-ni ca-dle-neſe, 
| which holds out four successive short syllables, 
ihort by our rules, ca being formed from able: | 
for _— TIE short. 2 the re- 
ä ——— in Sound. 
| Both those noble langunges have the game unin- 
terrupted quantities, found in the Greek word , 
ia · o-· u- roc, and the Latin aj i- i- mi. ni (beiny bo- 
noured, ye are cart-away). How the Greeks. and 
Latinas sounded them in true poetry we know not; 
we can, and do often sound them in all the ri- 
Sour of poetic metre; we often also introduce 
some change, and _ Ps ag OR the 
Ba ere LO 
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repens to the proposed lan, we wick 8 
to ome] notiring à eingle word in Englich 
which admits any difficulty; or apparently varies 
from principle or rule. Some differ from the 
Une en ee noticed in * 
Pag. 18. Prige. III. 
Cuy, allary, e ew esche attributed 4s. 
Pret-ty, prit-ty,/F "common error, caused by affi- 
Tel-low, yal-low, nity ofletters and sounds, p. Ta. 
These to affinity of letters: 
0 in Latin u and i are often 
placed one for the other, op- ti mus and op-tu- mur. 


— . eto 


a Nerat | 
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25 the Uhle, hurry, and buzzing noise of — 
or busy crowd; resembling bene of) kene 
vetified daily at the Royal Exchange at London, 
Sc, however, use has ee . 40 

Apri boot, for apricot; eee 


4 


ly write it apricock. See vo: 
_—scene, Queen and Gardener. | 
Heard. hurd, and hard; pag. 70, 62, Pa os * 
Lose, loose — some use the long oo 
| Melancholy, malancholy—illusion of Gn wan, 
1 and prove, per o r DO mou: voir, 
prou · ver, Frenc g is e 
One once, wun, wunce the eue; ons is 
amply discussed, pag. 10ĩ̃ x 
Pudding, per ou French—This ampeatint word: 
profusedly analysed, as it deserves, in the | 
Eupbon. Angl. we words pdt p- 45 
Latin and French. | 
Puicne, puny, or bab tw rethnant of Nor- | 
man slavery! 49539 ex 6) i 
Rome, Room. See e potent Weben 
preteen mug hs noir, 
9 | Til, yoke; if e had. mls be substituted. 
| Some of these words may be held as exotics in 
3 F- en as we find exotics, irregularities, and 
miete monsters in nature. >: ae 
=. WS Ms AS: e LA 
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in all languages, and thus presents itself in En- 
lieh. W. Ars 


| A 30 2 3 28 * 
Asparagus—sparrow- * Leh allaion 
P tion” 97 * 7; 1 225 

30 and contraction. 7 

: n-ny.” | T3, 

| | Ser} ver aber vr e 

Boie. e cl tos Als; is lark net 
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Bright. bi. I nat | 
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ba 17 een 
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i-reh-ces-ter—Chi- ces-ter. , 
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Andi n Latin, vin, mal-lem for vis -ne-tu,. n I 
2. 10 Bil 
: iph lem, nudius, nunc ties ela, a-is-ne-tu, 
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In French 4. der, Zoe bout, Se. 5. bien en, E 


Ai Nie Eier 
abain—ent ce e gue, er que, & 3 1 | 
* Nog "Y + papal te Satt 5 i 


Why hi Hil WW contigets 1 certait ain words s, through ch 
respect or modesty. nee ne r 


All these are trifling objections, founded in f . 
* discourve. | bg 
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* Sounds, . * | 


6009 wy 
Yi fT 2s 88 abs. 
1 ingenious ae of che Rhy mag Fon 
Dictionary, Mr James Walker, has lately — 
this subject as extenswely a English literature 


will admit. We haye already noticed the gene- 
ral rule of finals, p. 35. But deceptious English 


rules of initial and intermediate vowels, and some - 
times of consonants, in every situation. will offend 
the car ol the Gree! and. Latin gc} en, 
Otut, and some other sy llabics, we are told, are 
always short, some always long; 1 50 amongst 
ay "Creek and Latin Names, this rule 75 
de found defectve. Hero- dot ul is bort, by 
Der dt falbifies the rule. Can the Engli 
scholar tell me why,” contrary to prosaic Creek 
and Latin rule, we say Pa-trd-clus, and Cleo-pa- tra? 
The mute and liquid hete follow short yowels, ; : 
wherefore these sounds, and many eimilar, being 
short in prose, the Greek and Latin Poet avails 
| himself of a general rule, which says, that a yowel 
becomes long 5itu, by position, when placed before 
two, copsonants, Whilst the prose writer is obliged 
to follow the natural quantity of the vowel before 
a mute and liquid ; but the pbet uses it either 
ay, as our poets use che word wind, per i short | 
or i — Ho on cler of the VE rule $1 1 
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No, to aſſign one reason which induces us to 
lengthen, contrary to the Greek and Latin prove, 
the words Patroclus, Cleopatra, or Pericles (why 
| lexcence, of nate and liquid. (xe p· 104) leaving 

| the vowel totally digjoined from a $ubsequent con- 
sonant, which is the free and independent state 
cl pure Englich vowels, pag. 22. This (by, rea» 
eon assigned, pag. 5a.) may be the cause of the bk 
yowels being long in English, a, ai, 6, ec, i, ei, &c. 
as these words help to prove Ha- tred, me-tre, 
were: ar la- bor, la- pre, &c. 
dee pag. 104. gi en aroma uo bhrojoanting 
on The.cound af Ge, Aae n, Pla-to, per 
4 English, appears piteous-and unworthy. of vin- 
dication. Rome and Greece sink under that nog 
birili. ejulatio.m the mouths. of aur modern Play- 
em, Who have forsaken the manly sounds of Gar- 
rick, in whoge time they had their native a. Na- 
ſon, Catan. Platon, in all their nasal French twang, 
are More Ee Mama ngheont}: | 
ly- unintelligible to the rest of Europe to 
St Helena, Heleena, is shocking to 3 
this corruption of our brave Tars is countenanced 
hy the ladies, c. Hebe, Phe. be, Hes. be, Phee-be, 
are also extremely effeminate : with some reason, 
being names of women. Titus Liny, or Liv- ius, 
is in rule, and Roman, pag. 23. but Tiie Live, or 
Quan bunte, are disgusting French mutilation, and 
reduce the names of the noble Roman historians 
Eguality ith, Tom Paine, and Ton Thumb, .... 
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We wich to elose With" energetic effort the pies 
zent vindication, by adding to al "the" paar ue 
final answer to a common misplated rept 


that our language is in bund and comibination;' a 


* fuarago of Hebrew, Greek, Latin: Teutonic, Da- 
nish, Saxon, German, and French. We Framt it; 
we conoeal it not; we are grateful for the ad ven- 
titious help of foreign countries? it ts the triumph 


of literuty commerce: Are we ashamed to have 
enriched our isle with foreign Fm our cities | 


and towns'with"foreign commodities, our 
and minds with foreign 1 — No + 
nor on} Lanai wren, Ofen 


try is en Bland; pled towards the chilhing ad 


torpid north. Man lives on earth to hetter and 


8 
i 


_ perfeet mimself: Kind Providence has given us 


the boundless ocean, and boundless liberty, to 
rove secure in our invincible” towers of wood a- 
round the vast globe, and visit the lands of stran- 
gers. Unwise should we be, if we did not take 
from them the noblest spoils of uninjured huma- 
nity, and thus enrich ourselves, without making 


others poor, by every improvement; yea, that of 


language, and mental commerce, wherever fo- 
reign ad vantages readily; freely, invitingly, cheer- 
fully hold out to us the grand boon of internal or 
external melioration.” And, after all, where is 
the mighty merit of the nervous German, the 


® (See Trat. ofthe Sockety of Anitiq. af Seotl, vol. 4.5. a7) | 
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sweet Italian tongue, the majestic Spanish, or the 
boast of French excellency? These are all cc 
posed of the language of former invaders an 
conquerors. If che term of mother: tongue can 
be extended beyond Hebrew, and will stand on 
viewing the confusion of the Tower of Babel, then 


we may boldly tay, originality of ladgdagede most 


found in those which, as illiberally as ignorantly, 
we most undervalue Let due praise and triumph 


be given to the Cambrobritish, to the Itish, and 


to the Erse. Those affinitive tongues nobly claim 
and maintain the boast and merit of that species 


of originality, , which admits of no doubt, but 
are held as barbarous by our refining age, whilst 


WE strive to keep up a share of accidental and 


borrowed lustre, common tb the languages of 


Europe, being providentially divided from the rest 
of the world by the interposition of the rolling 
waves that guard our happy ile. Exultingly, 


- then, and with heart filled with. gratitude to 


kind Providence for the favour of native locality, 
will 1 bring forth the prophetic. Muse of the 
Scotish and immortal Bard, and triumphantly 
sing, in Latian strain, the once. general language 
of Europe, ohe most cherished in, our 1sle, and 
1 ed. 92199- $5 ee M8790 


T0 its still abe Sur Ported A . and 


warm Friends throughout Great Britain, I re- 


spectfully introduce and submit the verbal trans- 


lation, in the name of che yet breathing Latin 


Muse. 01 Gregory, 50 of Apollo, abandon 


* che decaplüg Maid of Latium. 
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rouse' her einking nerves, restore her faltering 
> hear chat voice, even now perhaps proy- 
ing tus stamina of radical powers, e eee 


be mort neglected than impair e. 
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ÆAtherem pulsu secat ambientem; 
Ecce nativis agitata campis 
Crescit ut radix, meliusqe 1 1191 
Robora terris. | 
Efferi non te subigent Thais, 
Quosque fatales meditantur ausus, 
His tibi flammas animo ciebunt, 
Et sibi cladem. 
Sint tui ruris placidi labores, 
. Merxque ditabit cumulata Cives; 
8 Subditus cedet tibi Pontus omnis, pt 
PRI. Oraque Ponti, 7 wh 
- Liberos letz'sociare cus 
Ad tuum litus venient Camenz, © 
TxxRA ter felix, cui fusa circum _ | 
% Fluctuat r . 


EY Ciocla N decoris corolid,”” 
'*., Ceditur splendor tibi feminarum, . 


Et mari gaudes animo tueri 

: Munera forme, 

Hzmxc coercendo Batavos minaces 

Jura Duncanus statuit per orbem, 

Dictus et Vincens, Dominusque Nili 
Nobilis Oræ. k 


— 
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* The Author has, in a former short publication, given A 


Latin and English paraphrase of this pational song, in order 
to remove some invidious boast and comparative depreciation 
it seems to breathe with relation to foreign nations, which now 


unhappily admit Matas erg veraces, To it is attached an 


| Academical discourse, in Latin and English, relative to the 


; former 9 
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P. S. Some words have accidentally escaped our notice ; 


but they are all reducible to some assigned principle or rule. 


. 


Thus page 85. Tein and Key: may be objected as mere 


*. " * 1 4 
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Teint (a French word) and Key, pe r i foreign, stand in con- 
trast with taint, and with quay or hoy, which many wound 
also like . | "PL | 


Page 46. line 12. read qualm' or ' qual-1-ty; add * 
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THE DIALECTS OF ALL LANGUAGES; 
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| Origin of nn eee State—Firit nen 


Ponudiluvian and general Dialects—=The South and Eat, | 
- the Weil, and our Irland first peopled—The North and Ame- 


ric be Seat of Savage Man, and Barbarous Lauguoges 

3 State of Languages in Britain prior 1 10 its second population 
| from the North—Welch, Irich, and Gailic, «till more pure 
than Latin, Greeh, c. particular Dialects—Greek, Latin, 

- Spanith, Oc. Gc.— French minutely  dizcursed—Engluh, 


Welch, and Irich—Scotch, its Hidtory, Analysis, Grammar 


+ Vindication. | ESTES FE t 


* 
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| Tas undisturbed solitude I en} joyed during the -ummer's 
recess at Musselburgh, which 1 endeavoured to improve by 
the vicinity of the famed capital of North Britain, presented 
to my mind, in the course of the past studies, a subject of 
new philosophical investigation , arising from the Singularity 
of unintelligible sounds and words, which appeared to form 
a new language from the prevalence of local dialect. To such 
corruptions of elastic speechl had always paid attention, at home 


and abroad. In the foregoing, Work, allusions have been fre- | 
| quently made to English, Scotch, and French dialect. That 


of Scotland is so remarkable and original, that it appeared 
to afford a vatious subject of close enquiry. Ignorance 
novelty may make an impression of laughable oddity on the 


unphilosophic miad of visitors of North. Britain, Common 
sense, aided by time and expertence, haying fully subdued 


22 
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the impulse of native prejudices, 1 found; on reflection, a 


new object of vindication in the general dialeet of Scotland, 


the famed moiety of Britich Empire and splendour. Ves, 
said J, to the listening walls of my silent cell, I will vindi- 


cate from vulgar scorn the speech of the invincible and vir- 
tuous inhabitants of the united land of a once divided people, 


and descendents of antient Heroes, Their language is a testi- 


mony not of reproachful corruption, but of originality, in- 
dependency, and freedom. To give weight to this impres- 
sion of imagination that extended itself to the very source of 
all dialect, and primeval language itself, in respect of which 
all human speech is mere dialect, my mind led me to unlimit- 


ed enquiry into all the languages of the world, till specula- 


tion yielding to experimental knowledge, engaged my atten- 
tion on my native tongue, and presented to my wand the 
reigning corruptions of its established and classical languages. 
Aſter I have roved over the primeval world, and viewed 


with more certainty neighbouring kingdoms, I will rest my 


weatied Steps in my native N r en a 
our ale 

As men we are all 8 parentage 3 Language i is 
not the least perfection of our species; it arose not from the 
pretended compact of speechless man: new words necessarily 
multiplied by new circumstances, or old falling into disuse, 
no more affect the specific nature of speech, than the en- 
crease and decrease of man, the human race. By it man was 
raised above the brute creation, and unarticulating tribes of 
terrestrial animals; and by it he was but little lessened be- 


low the Angels, and most resembled the Heavenly spirits, 


who, like us, have the powers of mental converse, though in- 
dependent of the motion of atmospheric air. They form 
their colloquial melody inconceivably sweet, which no mor- 
tal ear has heerd, or ever has it entered into the heart of man _ 
to conceive. Man, fittle lerened below the angels, received the 
powers of communicating thought by speech, and the Al- 
mighty Father imparted it unto him in all the native sweet- 
ness and harmony of human voice: Hence comes the fond 
love of musical converse, by which in our lapsed state, s0ar- 


nr IMPAIRMENT. 12133 
ing above the rough modes of vulgar speech, we mimiclp 


commune in harmonic sounds in the imaginary gardens of 

pastoral life. In the marked division of that great day on 
which our first parents stood the moulded image of God, 
knowledge and speech were momentary education in the ful - 


ness of human capacity, and harmony of mental and corporeal 


powers. Can we suppose that language fell short of other 
external excellency? Was not Milton's morning prayer, if 
couched in primeval speech, well suited to the melodious 


tenor of graceful Adam, and more graceful Eve? But that 


could not be, if, like corrupted Hebrew, it were drawn forth 
with convulsive labour of the lungs and throat. . 


sweet is that of Eve, musical is the sound of Eden; the de- 
 lightful spot of their adult nativity: their first offspring Cain 
bhimtelf, and innocent Abel, have the first sounds of the He- 


harmonious a (ai) and not less varied in Hebrey than in 
English. Harmonious I say. I grant that @ in its foreign 


ound is majestic, but our @ (ai) is the easiest and sweetest 


note (page 22.) of the human voice, and key of musical 
concord. Adam accords with the first, being more mascu- 
hne ; Eve with the second, more feminine and soft. In ra- 


tional joy, in grief moderately plaintive, in the tender mouths 


of unarticulating infants, ai is the leading note. 
Human language, with all nature, likely experienced a diſ- 

ad vantageous change, when disobedient man blushed at naked 
perfection; and then did his tongue begin to falter, when 
the green leaves made a disgracing covering. Such, we 
confidently assert, long after the flood, was the mother, 
and the only mother-tongue of man, preserved with little 
change. This is not imaginary fiction. Holy Writ supports it 
by à powerful expression in the Vulgate (Gen. ch. v.) Terra 
erat labii unius et corundem termonum; the earth was. of que 
lip, and of the same $ounds. 


belles: Virgil fs the zemata-rejgn.of Heaney II, mocks 


this difference even betwixt the English of those days and 


the Scotch, by the distinction of labial and guttural. Eng- 


Graceful and manly is the name of Adam, more soft and 


brew Alphabet found in Alipb or softened o, resembling our 


= 


* * 0 
enten aer. . 


eh endeg in labial W te Seoth wit ben gut 
turals, spoke their respective character to an Italian ear. 

We now pass to the origin of primeval and general dialect, | 
oats was the third great punishment of prevaricating man. 
Great, I say, according to that order of the allpowerful 
Master of the Universe, who punishes daring man by humi- 
Hation, and those small events by which divine scorn con- 
founds all the mighty and terrific projects of mortals : says the 


, pagan poet, ridetque i mortalit ulira fas trepidet. This is 


better expressed by the Hebrew bard, He that ind in the 


Heavens «ball laugh, the Lord chall have them in dericion, ps. 2. 


v. 4. The design'of Providence was, that man should dis- 
perse and fill the surface of the whole habitable earth. This 


order was likely made known to the encreasing nations of 


the south, and choicest spots of population. They comply 


reluctantly, and attempt to erect a monument either as an 
impious protest against the orders of God, or as a central 
point of future rendezvous, and common union, found in the 
general language of all. The passage of Genesis (ch. v.) 


seems to imply these hints, and makes the tower of Babel 


first a monument of human pride, then of its confusion. 
What were the foundations of this tower, to what height had 
it risen, when the Almighty looked down from above, und 
with powerful derision stopt the daring attempt? (See the 
wonder ful Kireber de tur. Babel.) 

The inraged ingineers in vain called on their labourers, . re- 


peated their orders with imprecations and blasphemy ; masons, 


carpenters, smiths, with all their subordinate tribes, fell into 
general perturbation, and each one seemed to laugh at his neigh- 
bour with insulting gibberish. The firstimpressions of confusion 
having ceased, a general motion for dispersion, and cry, which 
all understood, and have transmitted to their dispersed poste - 


rity, was made. The words Sack and Naptact, resounded on 


every quarter : Wheresoever intelligible sounds were heard, 


the divided crowds formed themselves into tribes, and sought 
to associate in some fixed chosen spot. In the south towns 
and cities had been built, and overstocked. The west at- 


tracted the choice of the first wanderers, and brought en- 
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'creasing crowds towards the sea, where they quietly. tarried 
till enerease forced them to move. Noah's ark, fresh in me- 
mory; had taught the use of boats and shipping. The wind- 
ing coasts received their dispersing colonies along the Asi- 
atic and African shores. Wild uncultivated countries, im- 
mense lakes, dreary deserts of sands formed by the deluge, 
impassable forests, self planted, and filled with lions, tygers, 
and horrid reptiles, stopt the progress of encreasing numbers; 


and the ambition of forming new kingdoms led out thousands 


on new. discoveries, and brought them down to our British 
1sles, early peopled by the less corrupted race of ] aphet, by 
whom, says Holy Writ, the Isles of the Gentiles were first ca- 
lonised (Gen. ch. v.) even before the warmer and choicer 
parts of the western world, Africa and Europe, Greece, Italy 
and Spain, were overstocked. Thus the South, East and 
West, gradually roze into united nations, the ties of society, 
and 4imilarity of manners and dialegt, now turned to mother 
tongues, marked their boundaries. _ Increasing multitudes 


still reluctantly looked towards the wide expanding North. 


Impenetrable.forests, vast rivers, immense lakes, cloud.capt 
mountains, barren rocks, frozen plains, kept in check explor- 
ing rovers, till the bold, daring and ambitious adventurers led 
on their subject clans, Proyidence, not chance, conducted 
them to a passage, where what we call the New werld, per- 
haps 2000 years later peopled than the old, drew off whole 
- tribes, ho now began to move briskly from North America 
more southerly, as the bettering climate. eagerly led them. 
Lafitau has remarked the singular event of whole nations 
zuddenly disappearing. That America was a long series of 
years inhabited previous to Columbus discovery, is manifest 
from innumerable monuments, bearing affinity and avalogy with 


; the postdeluvian world, and epoch of the Tower of Babel. 


H. Writ (Genesis ch. v.) repeatedly and emphatically ex- 
presses, that from thence (central Babel) the whole earth 
yas peopled, therefore America, which is one half of the 
earth. 

hne great bodies of these wanderers ** had disappeared 


! e America, were * degrees N and now 


Mk 
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began to warm more in the North than elsewhere. EF 

| the communication with America on the north-east” parts 
was blockt up, as we now find it; the designs of Providence 
being fulfilled in this population of Ameries; and thus God 
compelled the moltiplying numbers to fill the Boreal conn- 
tries, against the will of multiplying rovers, who, of all the 
inhabitants of the world, were the most unsettled, most fieree, 
most rough in manners, and in language; which was then, as 
at present, the criterion of polished or unpolished society. 
Now, like the Southern inhabitants, they formed new na- 
tions, built their wooden huts, and mud - wall towns : they 
dre their boundaries of divided lands, and settled into dis- 
tinct tribes of people concentrated by particular interest,; and 
connection, none perhaps was so great as the prevailing dia- 
lect of each associated hord, The wild beants, the 

wolves, the growling bears, were driven from their dens, and 
Forced to seek chelter, Sete ta man, in forests, rocks, 
and frozen sens. The roughness of the climate gave a simi- 
larity of brutal savageness ts man: of which, as ssid, 0 
criterion is $0 great as that of uncouth language; bor to it the 
-outhern and western world had paid the most early attention, 
well adapted to the display of arts and selences ; even the 
' belles lettres were early cultivated by the latter. Witness the 
beautiful language and most antient poetry of the sacred wit. 
ings, the pomp and magnificence of the Assyrian, Median, and 
Persian courts, and all the splendour and literature of Egypt. 
The beauties of gayest nature, diffussed around in their cu}- 
| tivated fields, the melody of birds, and the azure canopy of 
serene skies, taught polished inhabitants mental and corpo- 
real refinement ; their feasts were elegant, the purple grape 
enlivened their meetings, every instrument of music we can 
name, softened their ear and speech. But all kind of ration- 
al improvement remained unnoticed in the North, and 
primitive dialects brought from Babel became more dis 

ed and harsh, © Like our modern vendets of: bread, they 
sounded the horrid and hoarse horn of mangled elks and bu- - 


falos; to call to their barbarous feasts, and councils of war, 


their surrounding clans, clad in clotted hides, There then 


Jed arbund che bleeding horse to gtatify their thirst, and 
raise into tumultuous joy their savage minds (equino canguine 
Jett) and then formed their plans of devastation. What were 
their sounds of speech? They 5eem to bave been taught by 
the brute creation, not, as in the south by che «sweet melody 
ol wien groves, and beautiful gardens. These Northern ga- 
vages brayed like the Onager of the forest, howled like the 
wolves, croaked like the creeping insects of the Meotic ſens, 
and hissed like the lurking serpent. The burring sounds 
of guttural accents burst from the obstructed larynx, the 
hollow nasal tone was transmitted through the prominent 
tube of the shaggy human face: these tones distinguished 
the zettled modes of northern dialects under one common ge- 
_ -neral language, confusedly understood perhaps by all. Such 
dialects we name mother-tongues, Cimbrian, Celtic, Rhunick, 
| Teutonick, Gothick, and Saxonick, and admit for our no- 
dle Ancestors of uncouth. memory, 1 invaders. 
Ide barbatous nations encreased astonishingly ; the bracing 
* of the North, and rough exercise, rendered then lang- 
_ lived and prolific above the powers of the enervating South. 
They went forth like inundations of de vouring locusts in 
quest of greener fields, and milder climes. They disturbed 
. the better parts of Asia and Europe, and lastly established 
themselves in our lsles already peopled from the polished 
West. They rose into new Kingdoms in Greece, Italy, 
Spain, France and Britain. Here is a wide unfilled paren- 
| thesis of unknown history. This we. leave, and turn our at- 
tention to the language of our country, anterior to this second 
population: There yet are remaining authentic proofs: that 
enable us to speak with confidence on this head. Being the 
Descendants of Japhet, our language most probably was that 


of postdiluvian Hebrew. I do not mean what Noah spoke 


*and delivered down to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob or Israel, from 
0 whose race and numerous offspring, it became the tongue of 
the chosen people of God; and is still preserved, with many be 
-corruptions, to the present day I mean the dialect used by 

=» Japbet and his descendants, less corrupt than the dialects of 
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whe old as a ent, bot w beate berrehtios M w- 
Vituvian wpeech, Winch God did not destroy, but c iοU,i“wed 
with vürtous vrigital Giglects, Which it hs been the bus mers 


of man ever Since to distgure tore and Wore: - Here 1 Hye 


ve the oH euhty of probadility; and attempt to g A mbit 
Arikiag prof 'of the anticfufty of the langunge bf che Uifietit 
Hhabitaits bf this ire. As the polshed part of che bünnzn 
Lace, dwelliag vi"the choigen spots of he globe, paid tHe 
Frentest utteition to the cukure of Hitigage,”vb, on dite other 
rand, it xppenrò, from what I have advanced n esd Fand, 
fespecting the barbatons inhabitants of rough and beni vat- 
ed regions, "the northern tribes colltitinally df gured the ori- 
infects, bist bur Istands seem to have preverved or 
Smokey chungen the Kingirage 'they rst Feceivel. ' Hence 


We Wil drawn sifigulir concludon, Toatided on Fatt, that will 
eeuarry wich it zrpride and eure Hoh -d Wit, chat tore len- 


gusges we now duost wotice, ind adlitre as most fedueed to 
"itt, aud est lifes go tie eur, dre perhaps the mbst corrupt 
und Gieguised, I Wem ide Gwen bod Tut, add Weh 
Aattongzt the modern tongurs #s are nearest formed on kheir 
moeckel: chat these, Whith' we ost Owerlock und devptse 


Within oür ihsular bösdm, ure less corrupt, nad upproneh 
the fesrest tothe briginel language ef wan; for nt M- 
gurge most de deemed most 'affidfitive to otightiity, into 


Wich an becher Aangunges may be radfenlly resolved, ud 


dne quentiy, Wach vöfne ao watee of chunge, Was tie very 
w peecch uf eam d ve i Parke. "The" geln ts | 


deen often asked, Whit that Iangurge war? A leururd Ety- 
moölogtst, in the time of een Elfruberb, wrote & Nhe, do 


prove chat it ws pre Weldh, Not '6iſly the acbettien, bot 
de very probfem, w Ni reetted With laughter, to which [ 


erpose y zelf, by ndt dettirg loose these mescles Which en- 
Abit the Inpressron of Iborätee Jeiwetl With worprive 3 for 


rt is che bbütce of this Ele passen of men, laughter, 
nich ino ctifufütibn bf error. A Philosophie pare "will 
reite dotit, all doubt try prodwee u preblem, und prsblem 
| r pee "Wiſts een NIE 8 


" 838 en Gf 595093 Nee en bear dif eat na 
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. higden truth, 2b: the learned Welchman $9ared — | 


reach of rulgay gar prejudice and ignorance. 


Fest, Nee the Almighty did. not destroy. bat only. con- N 


founded the ſorm and texture of original language. therefore 


it still remains substantially in the general speech of man. 
Next, mag we not ask, if it is not within the power of- the 


| grammatical, kill of eminent Ligguists :9, analyse and decgom- 


Pose literary mixtures, as able Chemists .re-alye gaqural = 


or medical mixtures into then companent, parts ? Nor, 
e ie Gre and. Latin, or languages farmed. gp '$igilar 
priggiples, but a disguise, concealment,. or confusion, af radi- 


el wounds, found chiefly, in,expletive. syllables ? Cut them off, 


and you, will find the rot is; commonly a Hebrew, manor 
Wllable.. This experiment being equally verified in pare 
elch, we may couglyde that Hebrew, as fag ag now under 
| wood, ox Welch. was the Grat language. of Wan e but as He- 
bien takes the lead. in the oginiag. of All that are nat adepts 
in the ogy tongye, the gonchaxigg will be in tazoug of the 
Baß ahis caungt decoy: à nd problem, vis. 

k if Weleb was not uged, by Adam and Eg ig Paradise, 
Welch, bearing much radical. regqmblancs with, Hebrew, is 
| however the gt cond least corruption of primitive language, 
aud probably. that smallest of 6grruptions.. Which. Japhet's 
dens brought, from the South, and planted in the; 15)cs of the 
Gentiles, vis, gur islands. This. propositign will receive 
additional strength, when, we divide the same Han- of ari- 
ginaligy with Wag aſßinitixe to the Welsh, he Gaelic of 


the Highlands, and old 1righ, It, mogedyer scems probable, = 


that the same language exited. in the islands 5cattercd on the 
Scat of Gayl, and that in chess parts ad lenst vhieh were more 
contiguous to ug, 84 Ce hints in his commentacies, and the 


mae of Galle seems £0 expres. As ip Chymistry. 3p in 


. experimental proofs and examples are more. coo- 
vigeing then apecylation, There ig pat ag Ulitergte wapder- 


er in the mountains of Wales, North Scotland or Ireland, 


hg dees det understand a * od of Yigils's ee 
| AE ARE. Wen w wied 
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100 | oxconthurry oF water, uns, un wax. N 


Arma virumque cano Troje E ab "ah, 
"em agg fer ca —— of "fro , 
The — erptestion in Gen. ch. 1 Greek, Latin, Enge 
E e E 
on. | | 


© Gennet ee, e eee eee 
Fiat lux et (ac) lux 2. % fut. 


Fan l. agg tur „„ 


_ _ Quela lumiere zoit faite, et la lumiere fut fate. 
L lumier n tet | feet agg lolumier mi of feet,” 
Let there be light, and there "was hight, en 

mai ond light wos made,” is equally convertible. ' | But 

having received these and many more specimens orally from 


2 famous Bas Breton, Mons, Brighnd, eleven years paſt, they 
| have excaped, in point of exactness, my memory, and I muſt 


refer to his dictionary, published about that time. The 
book is scurce. Seraps of the language of North and 
South America are as readily analysed. 'See also Mens. 
Gibelin, monde primit. grammor, te. in which he produces 
endless primeval words, fill preserved in every language + 
of the world, The Carthaginian in Terence speaks pure 
) Erse. To these'speculatians, in which the etymologist may 
| often run wild, we owe, upon the whole, a most catisfac. 
tory, secondary, proof of revelation, Bible veracity, and 1 
strong condemnation of modern Philosophers, better named, 
male volent Iufidelz. It is 'a confutation of the obscene 
 scoffer of religion, their mortalived Patriarch, deluding | 
Buffoon, and self-confuted Vol rant, who, as confidently and 
vauntingly, as falsely, boasted that Adam was not the firft fa- 
ther of the Americans; because in their language no vestige, az 
he most falsely pretends, can be found of the Hebrew, which 
he confesses to aboudd in all European languages. I forbear 
Oe NT eee 
run Brad 

Scripture and profane history permit us to look far back 
into the history of central und polished nations. Our own 
history is total darkness, and then duly receives most light, 


| whey che mighty empires of the central or southerg world. 
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88 power, when the barbarous North be- 


- came powerful enough to break the wings of the Roman 
95 Eagle, and seize its prey. This bappened about the laſt 


inundation of Barbarians 1 into our idle. It was not lang be. 


fore the wild and unlettered Saxons, mighty warriors, after 


having expelled the defenceless Britons, drained off in the 


© eervice of Rome against her numerous foes and invaders, be- 


dame more soſtened by our milder climate, but much more 
25 by the true philantbrophic principles of Christian faith, which 
had now shone on savage mortals, and proud Pagans, Their 
brother-Picts had been less successful in Scotland, but were 

p powerful enough to establish themselves there, and introduce 
their cuſtoms and language, which continually gained ground 
by the visits *and-intercourse of the Sax6ns, Then the old 
language of Japhet's sons gradually lost, and still continues 
to lose ground, and retire to the northern hills, whilst Ire- 
land fibre slowly yielded to their eastern visitors, and to this 


day generally preserves its noble, primitive, n err yo 


guage, 
Under this commencing great nge of the Westen 
world, continually polishing the national language of its re- 


spective kingdoms, with the arts and sciences going hand in N 


hand, I shall proceed to notice what we sttietly name dialect, 


| which is defined the difference of «preth in the Wn Gay, | 


where the radical language i subitantially ured. © 
Many reasons shew the source of this ran King. 


doms having their respective capitals, and being governed, 
| led „ and influenced by literary men, a claſſical and well re- 


gulated common mode of speech necessarily takes the acen- 
deney, and marks the polish of the tongue as 4 leading cha- 
racteristic and recommendation of public talents. The illi. 


terate and laborious cannot, nor does it help their purtulte, to 
study and observe the modes of tutored education. The fields, 


tociety and conversation with the beaſts, low drudgery, ren- 


der their speech rough, as their food, their dress, and very | 


gait. Dwelling on mountains, plains, and water, have also 
| great influence. on human speech. Rural vimplicity, old 
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ud 3 remnants of f antient — a visi 

bed by, zefinjog_politeness, will be adbered to 'by . 
Simple, innocent, and. better part of national cmmupft 
They, peither. Aociate with the great. nor the 3 
Their mode of life; habits, and liking, neither admit this 
- fawiliarizy, nor de they geek it. In the same tract also : 
prevailing language,- independent distinct g vernmeßts are 
fauyd.. Hence, every countzy abounds in dialect. Spa 
Italy, Germany, France, and Britain, North and South, 
their, peculiarities of dialect, as Greece and Rome, once had. 
| Occaſional biste in the. above work, and a more perfect 
knowledge of the sybject, confine wy remarks ta France, 
- England, Ireland, Wales, and e this will tend * 
anne eee 


1 Duayzors,—Franes hag its clazsic 8 of po- 
in language, and the criterion, by which other modgs. 
_ texmeg. proxigcial, corruption, or diglect. That classical 
mode is inforced by literary compulsion, a formal a 
aud court, vamed the French 9 by which all the di 
fieulties and viceties. of glsszie language, and all the . * 
_ natural spunds of golighed French, are regulated. Then pro- 
bable it js that the plein part of aociety, that those who, ar 
' remayed from the commence of the great and learned, dee by. 
far from the pedantic F otum, will swerve fram this constraint. 
- es falla gut ig g very province of that once polite, refiged 
nation, A ort specimen will prove, what I have 80 oftey 
advanced, that Eoglizb propynciation | is ore edsy and natu, 
ral, ad at the 8 7 time ꝛtands in the greatest opposition to 
polite Frengh, We find 8 gest etyilitude of English ounds | 
is the Gallic. dialects, Classics contrast aloe makes our . 
langnagt 80 diffcult in point of pronunciation to the literary 
French yigitors;, the wont uncguth French provigcial would 


- $sooper len to Peak En ish wks * , thay the ablest 


mewber of the Aradepne Franfoit Hi Jocility i is greater, : 
bie Ugws. af speech N less. Cl th Fax what peo- 
ple in the: world, besides the tutored French, can or Fn 
n ä WTR 59 me on 


90 if | | 1 


; peel A. bed 1 awiadabfoum a indent? 


te th, che unndturdl change and Yupproviva of m 


combined consonants, and whole sy haber Hence the un 
retbred "foliabitiuits of chermity Lungucdoe and Provence 


wapptess naval bounde, and pronounce every better: hike kind 


bk pro vigcial French, like their ebarmaihg vlihate, is wert; 
2 n de eney, A e ec 
Hagrut l Shaper dig, 10 N ibi * 277 vo ann t 
L,νa 2. mae. —— eee rags 
alc. 5334442843 | EPR, Fe $54 ae, Pinay 32 tht "Es Ke, 
Beene Provieil ae, ee eit, een _ 
Wy bel, I 97 
4 | uma Sond. WET OLE 2 
Tens h 'majn * Mon Aieur eur Tens In men A  Monzeur per 
pour prendre une poire. | prainder oon pair. 35 
Marriage, actions, conditions Mapiatch, acsiens, cundisiens, 
I mais, mon, dans, sans, son. 4 may, moon, dens, gens, zoon. 
Donnez moi mon ehapeau. | Donaai mee mein kapiow. 5 
| Ta ſoi, Madame! . Tai fai en 
fact, ge. f | fain, gadge. 
cen unden yam, non f. Seit al bai yai, mein f. 
w_ "i knw created have Gow e ofien ed 
them; if the reader bas any doubt, he may turn to Moliere's 
Poureeaugube, &. The native Parisian has a number of 
[mif6dted corrupt sounds, like our Londoners, and the low i in- 
habſtants around Paris, many Ie our o²n: the. Picardian 
-dialect has zähumerahle 4imilac words; the reason is clear, 
. viz. ourlobg connections there. Ihe Norman bur, &c-. like 
-our Durham urtienlazion, is remarkable. I do not censure 
——— eat FLIER Clergy, our Refugees; olassical edu- 
ation may have removed their provincial twang. It is singu- 
r, chat all tre surrounding nations of Frame agree with us 


* 


5 vearly in disfiguring the famous Freuch word a. 


dium, the aunbRAug block of every stranger; * and thus we i 
_ it, Monseer, Monssure, Monshoo, OY 
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| Macchurd;: Monaho,, Mendes, Mowher, Manis, Mons 
- hire, and not one out of a.thousand can. progounce it 40. 
demically right, Mo-ti-en... LID CAE ROME UL bre 
For confirmation. of this alas, the, reader. may. turn do Mo- 
| here's: Pourceaugnac, , But that/expreazion, Mein ft tent ai 
bai dai, which I heard in Champagne July 1788, struck my 
ears 30 forcibly, chat. not zecing the. object, though I guess- 
ed the meaning, by the affinity of English sounds, I turned 
about to the speakers driving from market a five calf, and 
asked them zeveral pertinent questions. Their answers con- 
firmed, hat L have noticed on the diphthong au and can, page 
753 the academical nasal un converted into a1, is some 
proof of the remark on a, page 22, I have often heard abroad 
the tame, with additional resemblance of our more natural, 


or more n HE 2 ae * 1 8 June, or 


3 
nd 5 * * 


4 SN f © Fi 4 8 3 


n W 3 
de eee conkfies Nenn 
aboye reazons, pag. 141, ® |  - 

The South and gol öh particularly the latter, . 
© rough and quaint mixtire of sounds; most remarkable is the - 
turned to 2: th to : broad a: 1 sounded 4: this is a stand · 
jog Þroof of the corruptions of numerous Flemish visitors. 

Taz Wirten Dial zor Is characterised by  peeuliar into. 
nation,” the absurd use of the pronoun her, applied to every 
perſon and thing, and by the vicarious change. of consonants, 
1 for , for 4 and 5. Ffor v, and 7 for-. God, cor, blood 


(Flud) plut, dear, tar: vice ice: praise ( prarze) prots. Now, | 


this twang and change being common to the Germans, even 


in their pronunciation of Latin=-deum verum de deo vero, 
teum ferum te teo fero: and, moreover, not being found in 
Irich, n eee eee eee 


. dee, Lownon, the centre of reknement, like old Paris, is dou 


Y 2 England ; the native inhabitant has a very corrupt affected 


ol apeech ; | nothing is o remarkable as » changed to c, and e to v, 
** YON. it ene. See pag 
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leet: has few'coruptions. Great: is ene er- E _—_ 
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aue ue, fade; Sue. But Suvari! outdern Hh the gu tis 
222 of phanses 
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1TH mae Counties . generally prete ſaee from dia- 


let even the country people have: lug fee oddities of ex» 


pvessĩon nad e mç᷑ĩ?ĩ?t%i⸗⁊ eg 4 Ne rc 
td a N A det der tene . Ben ut 
- Ins Draa or Lanner is otiginab, und a» 5ogular as 
the Scorchis' It ie remarkeble;' than education end abcence 
from the country never entity hide the Lancachireman, 
Iv has two 4inince diabects, dhe ease and the (20 called) 
n This begins in Pues i ad Naldz the course runs 
outhwdrd, Bach are remarkable for their plein uadisguized 
mann of expressing what refinement teac hes to insinnate by 
more words than one 4\ that is not condsteny with their natu- 
ru franknes and open temper. This will sometimes pro- 

duce: in strangers irrecistible laughter ib the mot serious 
eircumſtance Phe dialegue of Tum ms and, Me- ary gives 
2 JOIN ON — 
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the, siagulzr tone, or falze-rice- und fall of -yoice,. _— 

tg the note of stxained. interrogation, ned the Rrogue, 

3 2 The emission of b in % id remarkable, Bugle 
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it "was noticed by 2 Philoraphicel 10 


flection: * Pray, Mr Steele, aid a fend, with anner, bow 
comes it to pass, that your countrymen make 0 many Bulls? 


„ ie the elect of i the climate}? tephed be, with some 
Varmth; % and were un Englichman born there he would make = 


as many !” We ure told this quaintness of phrazedlogy: atises 


from the peculiar idiom of original Irish, a noble antient 


dialect. I believe it, is it confirms the ide of ite affinity 


_ with Hebrew: analogy renders it probable ; for many Hebrew 


idioms contain as much apparent implicancy:or ba/ls, a Irich 


- cari produce. Thus says the Hebrew, be died and was buried 
iin THE cri of ud. How enn a man be buried in more 


cities than one ? true: ask the question, in what city ? the 
answer is, in on one city or other in Judea ; and the ane city | 
not being known, the Hebrew uses the plural. Thus, we 


may explain same apparent contradictions in the: N. Scrips 


tures, Which are 1 replete: with tuch idioms; though but a 
small part of them are written in Hebrew. One Evangelist 
says, (Matth. zxvii::44-) The thieves tbas were crucified with 
him veviled bim. But St Luke (chap: xxiii. 40.) seems ex» 
pretsly to contradiet this. St Matthew,” according to the 
Hebrew tur, singles out « remarkable eireumſtance, where 
two are differently concerned, und uses u plural, thus mark» 
ing out what struck him most. as we say, they all laughed at 
Bie, when many bewailed his case. The polite" Mr Butler's 


Hore Biblicee seem to confirm this den 


The correct language of the Irish bar, proves that , 
1 av classicully spoken in Ireland us in England. 


tary dialect is lese common in Ireland — nnd 
| fers besides but in a few cbanges of a, ae, er, and bo- . 
Tue Anglo- Americans speak English with great clanical 


purity. 'Dialect"in general is there less prevalent” than iu 
Britain, Except amongst the poor slaves. One Thorton pro- 
ir is laid, a plan of abolizhing our language. und that 
. Thilesepby bse 
ruined France! May common common parentage 
„ — a: 


un n ANGLO-SOOTCH filr. a 


the danghtsr and moths i he muta aun of Bi 
Ingen n elbe ils cope ae Nas - 


nee Search ; 4 
Seotch Dialees, Hinarieally, aber AA Gromatic y 
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locality, rn Ag os _— be- 

lieve, with great probability, that a commerce of mutual - in- 
telligence ever aubeisted betwizt the English and Seoteh; and 
it is equally probable there ever was a difference of dialect bes 
twint South and North Britain. Britain was the general 

name of our isle. Buchanan asserts, that interpreters. were 
and wary and y induction it further appear, that the chan» 
des f th made in South Britain, under the Romans, 
Sarxons, and Normans, obtained respectively in Scot- 
land, yet the Gaelic there bore the asZendency, as; Saxon did 


in Eugland, and is rightly; named Scoto · Saxon, in opposition 


to Anglo-Saxon. Anterior to Roman invasion all is dark - 
ness in our history, excepting the glimmering lights of Punic, 
Celtic, and Cymbrian vestiges of language, which is our ob- 
| jeet, not local history considered in guy other vie; though, : 
eee eee. zoſten our feelings, we may 
reflect that, after remaining 4000 years in total obscurity, the 
| blazing torch of Roman insatiable and restless avarice and 
dominion, discovered our isle in the same $ituation our thirse 
of wealth and aggrandisement has lately led us to the disco- 
very of Otaheite. These desolating Pagans haviag gained 
footing amongst us, opened a free access to their merciless 
merchants, and made our island the mart of their alave· trade, 
av we Christians now as unhumanely exert the tame power 
over barmless Africans, then forming a part of the world rul- 
desolation of Kurope, under. the revival of infidelity and 
_ idolatry, may plunge us again into our.pristine state of abject 
barbarity.;., philanthropy shudders and turns appalled from 
| the ghastly aspect of probabuiuy, The overglutted pride of 
AJ * gen, mar 


- —— 


1 


tukers, Sunbos, Jutes, inf Danes, These g 
each others ill- formei Jargon; zuch language e ver was the cri- 


| ers, and exhausted Britain changed-its e e ai 


houring continent poured upon our cossts- warming adven- 


terion of savageness. But who were the savage Picts or Pectsthat 
pre-exicted in Gun? Were bea privr had, ur iran 


be, they Airdurbed che peace of the vriginal Soots, gained 20 
woentiency there, ami formedicious alliance with the peer 
ful and een bing Bana. Nothing po ves the Darm e 
0 much as the introduction.ef iti Janguiye: Lt had expelied 
the remnants of: exhaunted Britons; into tiÞ mountains of 


rn hem, The ünsimeble Scobe Wsissaänsd 


their wound even-in-the-South, Dat che 2 power | 


— Chriviianity/darecioarriajes, (Sc. . 


their language. Ie h probiblethar litormure, joined with writ- | 
ing, wasiintroduced by them that S2xon ccheels were Spen- 


preserved Bo language pure without the help pf) writing, and 
hes delivered down: to us dt Ogdiun monrambnts of ative 


eech. and still -precerres * <a proof of Caledonimn/ bravery, | f 


nt holy effaoed in be South, which che 
f ann dy, — 


Pital, and in Univiecinice, 20 refined Engtich,/ now become a 
_ nzefat and ingenious mixture of whatever Europe offers for 


enriching its-pawers, and duften ng its vound. eitl 


| the Suaon.criginet in spite of the cer: of die Norman in- 
1 1 Worm 2.0% n e i 8 


999 . Aden bes eld Bega 


G — | 


\dency; ſocelgn copnections, locality itself, perpotunl jealous» 
es, quarrels, wars hetwint Eagland and Scotland, kept. op 
his jarring di fferenne of language ; but vicinity, iatermar- 


ages mixed poxtexdions, till preserved the radical common 


esch, or meam of beey ibtercauree. That the: mades of 


peech are how different, is clear ; that tha werealways differ. 
<at, fair indurtiba will reader visible. In apite of the pre- 
sent happy union of inberest und sentiment, the-common' kn 


 grege widely differs, Can we then think it was the inte, 


when every motive nnd influence of divordity; hen govern- 


| ment and interects were totally distinct. and ent Gone with 


foreigners totally differed ? It is more cingular that there 


| 3 g Pr e e ee 


 diffcrente,- 1 85 

Pu IÞis yd. gud proved, by. lee of Eaglizh and -——_— 
correspond ende of minist ers, in the titnes of Queen Elizabeth. 
Barbbur, 2 Sooteh poet, is adduced contemporary -b 
wer, perfectly analogous in their writing of the language. 

> Granted : but even this argument is "neva RG 
and enly proves, what now 4ubgists, that the lettered Scotch 
wrote, and de write ens Eaglish, even those who use 
the broadent dislect of oueds 3; that. England, in chose days, 
had her classic /5tanflarf, cod that fortign' minizters, as the 
Seotch' then wone, would not use « particular national dialect 
im writing de che courts any mom thay the corporation of 
Wigen would end up 4 petition to Leadon in the Lancashire 


| 1 8 Aubert. Thus, in the course also of x centuty ur tee, the 


preeat elegant. madera Scotch writers, the works of 
kD may be used ns d Similar argument; If 
the reader will coneult come eld aete of Parliaments anterior 


| 46 Barbour und Chaucer, be will fad u formal ett, and 2 
Ve- wesen ge e eee 


* * 33 car i 
Rekks, printed i in the rial Rlinabeth,: er 400 
years anterior, will incontestibly prove the difference of dia- 


| ” leet, I refer to the catechism of B. Hamilton, printed in 


_ the year 15 ;. I need not go farther” into it than the title, 
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ch ee et an; 8 mum 
reader il add the Scotch tone, or intreat à Scotch friend 
to reddit in his genuine scent, the probf will be stronger, 
iz: that zeo years back, the · Scotch: differed" as much from 
the current Euglisb as nor, though a little more similar in 
_ expletives; and some antiquated words, &. For, if ver 
make che good prelate 30 years" old at the publication, it 
will bring el e langunge back 300 years; and be bee dens 
Uittle difference in an established language. br e e 
e be Catechisme (Ca. ti) quilk- na gud 
een bald ins z et, (0617) forth be be meiste Rd- 
eren father in- Gòd Johne, Archibischop of (o- v) Sancy. 
Andree legstoahte, end prim-at of the kirk of Scotland.” | 
As to the contents and heads of chapters, I doubt H Ben 
Jobnson could; I am sure that the modern Johnson, che Cinie 
| x. Scot tnavtic;c601d[ndt have made out. The tt 
<-brakis"thair ba-ly dais? How is it ane thing to de — 
Lat our brotheris faltis, and our Grotheris pertone? Lesum 
© crabitiess necessare tull judgis, maisteris, &c. Gret 
4 gkaith that cummis of ane eil toung. Gud men ar 
+ bernis of Gö-d. Quhat paynis he tholit ?- His berissing 
_ 44. was hondrabil,” &. &e-! See Mr Whitaker's 'defence-of 
Queen Mary, replete with' innumerable passages from the 
elegant Latinist Buchanan; whose English is as corrupt 26 
his charkcter. - Exclusive of old Pict and Saxon words, obli- 
terated even in the days of Ben Johnson, we might add innu- 
merablegwords, then and :till in use : probably the goad friend: 
of Scotland, the French, strove as much as they could to in- 
troduce their own language; or totally to corrupt the Englisb ; 
which appears it many sounds and words. Batton, bien, ben · 
4. nisson; bourd, bruliment, builer Cartes. chopin, corly, 
_ # {chandler' (cond/errich)—Disjane, douce — Gigot, gandlo 
= Fache—Horologe—Add, no" always used for not: He is 


, 4 


* no ben, no gud. At for Kc. Placard-—remead-—20us, 
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1 Tur general cast of the Scotish. Dial lect cannot by be deemed, 
wort injury to "the national character, the result of i igno- 
runce and vulgarity; such, indeed, is the real source of our 
provincial dralects; and there fore they admit of no vindication.” 
It is founded, on principle; singular and new as the assertion 


may appear, reflection and proof will give it weight. When 


the common Janguage of the ecuth part of the isje compal- 
sively yielded to the Saxon, and was in a manner totally ba- 


nished by the zucceeding/mixture of the Danich and Norman, | 
and much addition from Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. conco. 
mitarit circumstances introduced * some similarity of change 
in the north, by which we understand the southern, eastern, 
and western parts of Scotland. | There a Scoto-8axon dialect 
prevailed, instead of our Anglo Dano. Saxon, Thus, che 
Scoteh adopted so much of the prevailing mixture, as made 
thei i, 4 speech absolutely intelligible to the Englisb, but exta- 
bliched e « dialeot peculiar to themselves 3 to effect which, they | 
corrupted, as, much as possible, by the mere contrast of com- 
bined ound, the. Euglish alphabet in all ite variations of 
an 28972 Aiphghongs, change, or suppression of congo- 
_ 7 — les of quantity, This * affected perversion of 
ds found. Its gurtengy, not by the laws of grammar, but 
by i practice, anch the zole influence. of the ear; for it seems 
impossi ible tb · give An idea of Scotch diatect better any N 
manner, than b by. PE sounds, acting in direct on- 
position to dur own, by which all variations, of our a, for ex- 
ample, ate dirtetiy ecumeracted, and all other sounds may be 
deemed claisically; Scbteig when they differ from our own, 
1 hese changes decidedly lea the pL in the Os: circles 
of f falgified. protungitition. |». 3 
.'*:A larnarScotch Gerste . 3 
Eaglich, this reval of hirmdighs refinement,” A tration formerly always in 
arms, probably didorſartFabout v with them folios 1 Taste, and 
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- The Sore tipbeber, to the eye, resemblet our own.; te 
_the enk. it prebentt mikture of Celtic,” Gothic, Frankie, 
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A 
N Brend, Read, death E 85. Brand, bad de 
Feet, een, deep, | E. bott, Fit, Ship. dip, Ke. 


Me. Ei, ey. le, Eh. Rheims, friend.] Ee long. Rheems, freend. 
= Purhusr tphihongs have 40 unfzed a $ound bat Rand, 


_ the Scotth is nuch puzzled to alter them. 


When coafeiting consonants che 'vowel kl: or the 
the long. or broad. double consouant vanishes or 
„ receives the guttural wound, 

if combination admit jt. 


den 15 18 an 


Ut mild, * 0d oy” 7 (low F 
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e ve ne harch, guituraly, of govyert them jnto gin- 


le consehante. The Scotch petoin them z and when they gf. 
fact t9-09kten- them, he articplazipn. or gourd regembles that 
ha geen ahm, r last rattling of a fatal quinsey. They 


omit ino many of our cooppnants, Euahorye grotis, 567 they ! 
Auſul goatrivance, not ignorange, has alo iptrodyced 2no- 


ther gipgular deformation of dur 59gnds,. backed with the usual 
change, cormuption of vowels, and i interpositioa of 1 new letters; 
a8 byry, pin, thixile ; brin, grip, thras 7, Ke. On the whole, 
I do not know a more striking opposition than that of ghort 
2nd long, and the change of our characteristic 1; pri-mat, 


— 


pree· mat; vic - ar, vi-car; exer· eise, eter · ese. The articula- 


c ee dag * A r 


| — chan zelect a.few, the form of which, is, Eng- 
lish, many are of Latin origin, very expressive, ad — 


wan, a8 un · cubole, won, or wan - Heil. K. 
But we must remark, that, | besides the above vor- 
every wotd*has sont peculiar twang, or twist disc6rd! t\ 
received classical English sounds, and that there is a dialect 
of dialect, in different quarters, and jt js this Kind of local dis: 
lect alone that locally inks into vulgarity 2 the illite- 


Amin X 3 . 144 


gular instance of contradiction; for Shen we Sound us per | 
short, and omit the twang of tu, then they use our u or 
60 


rovincial co Tu ptiohs; 2 


sionally. found in our etymology nd. poetry, Many seem well 


suited to enzich our on stock, without, running to the cor- 
rupt source of French, u lunguage more weakened: than our 


own, by its academical refinements, which prefer circumlo- 
cution th ine bib 'wotds of Rabelais, Montai er Sie. 
Awn, ear er com; aiven, old horse; 3 antercast, dee 
atry, N blate, biskfal ; : yy, more | 


bong! p ton. nayy 
good ;, brag, declivity 3 bret, kaxrow z burn, rivalet + re, 


cow. lodge; birkie, a tout youth ; "ben, within 50 bum- 


bazed, astonished.; bent, field, of rough, grass; brander, 
gridiron. Canny, skilful; carl, $tout- old; mag; catlin, 
stout old woman; ;/ canty, brisk z cappit, heady; couth, cou- 
thy, Social} .clour, tumor, rising of a bruise; coof, stupid; 
"Tay, 1 anug; ;  chulfy, plump- faced J coble, small boat; cu: et, 
wood. pigeon ;" daft, metry ; fawsont, decent; ; Flower, stare; 
gusty, taste ful; Vavercd” halt; witted 'bornie; the de di; in- 


; Ble, fire place; at, learning z * chimbity 3 avis,” the 
thru; muckle, great, noreless] unk3own ; to pech, r 


bort prie, o taste; — * precive z age, 'one ot engag - 
ing look ; 3 1 e. J syne, mite. These Herd? e. 
serve notice; Lyn, Watery del, Fence Lineolnsäre; 


Willy, cheat, thence, whilly in the AN? Mes meteor, * 
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48: Raman, en Kan AND Wank.ne--The expres ion to bail the 


mer ax years back, engaged the attention of all our maga · 
xine virtuosi; and most were out, I have made it my business to 
discover its genuine sense. There are many interpretations, but 
one is singular; it would have done honour to Dr Johnson to 


| have mentioned it in his Dictionary, with-gratefol remembrance 


of what we know he experienced i in the Highlands. A coun- 
try:matron, entirely free from the prejudice of foreign lore 
and refinement, asgured * me, that to i! the pot, is a term of 
-  hoepitallty 3 stranger comes in before dinner-time ; the hag- 
gis or sheep's-head is not quite ready; the bre is good; the 
 visitor is supposed to be hungty and tired ; the good house- 
wife cries out, Latrie, bail the put. This weld the Latin 
expression and custom of prelibation,” undd is "nothing else than 
breaking into the pot, and taking out the Erst mess of che 
Kail (which also zignifies broe or broth) to be presented to 
the stranger; and thus we may elplaln à verse in Virgil, 
Aula in niædio ſibabant, poculs ; they Failed their pots, 1. e. gave 


che Gods the first libation, offering, kaste, Ke. ' The South- | 


ern visitor laughs, when be hears the Northern inhabitam cry 


word, with ; a little alteration, in use at Hamburgb, Ec. 
change. Whutle, i. e. change mea Fitin+a. 

Thus the. laugh. Sage in Ignorance and surprise. BIO 
An Englizhmay has no right t to censure and laugh at bis 


1 brother? 's language " aft he has spent two months on 


the north. of the Tweed, and ben le win begin to think his 


on native worde ate + Us Just a subject of laugh and oenone 
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Door 110 Fang 4241 n Es TP; 
Scoren Dame iv Eü.—Tbis i is dialect, it is ack ange not 
vomeasivg and corrupt sounds. They express what we often 


Want in English, and is $0 abundant in Italian and Scotch, 5 


and has sometimes a pretty effect? formed by expletive: 


Beste, bookie, doggie, ladie, lore, mane, &. Bardie | 18.2 


boar little poet, e a little book, dog, lad, lau, wang 
Nia 8 n N i DFI ia 2 * v8 7 921 264.2 JAY! 52 
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RS! rarity kingdom, ugly, Ne puretitk, raretith 
rene by mend "and wan! or. A" 8 OR ut ani, 
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eee thin der, ntrigtly g zpraking, 


th two last hende, belong to. pronunciation. or accent, and : 


may be better retetryed for 8 future display of English gram». 


_ re5pectig eyfitat and idiom; if the. present attempt 


Jhould enable me again td encounter the perils and terror: of 


plication of words, and they understand one another, what is 


that tb us? it they use them in converting with ut. then in-+ ' 


deed either they, or we betray a went of more extensive ac. . 


dusintauce. Both parties have equal right to lavgh, and to 
continue laughing till an explanation takes place. But if 


they profes to write pure English, and mix their phrateology, 


o indeed. we may censure the author, and laugh 23 ; 


hus Dr Priently bas corrected Hume. A few 


idioms have, through inattention, crept i into Gibbon) 5 Works, | 


and s0me-other elegant Scotch writers, 


The perry ORC the powets of che e great 


Master of languages, and of the universe, in the Astoniehtt 


corruption of original Hebrew, atthe Tower | of Bebel. 3 
, thoug h more Lore 3 
rupted than the human ingenuity of the Shotch 11 2 able „ 


old Hebrew remaias in every 


to effect in our language. We are happy | that the rource of 


common parentage. ig. 80 well preverved. after Past animogi- 


ties, 2s non to enable us, with 3 little © labour dad fnendly 
intercourge, reciprocally to communica the Te nts. . 
ny deere nol brotherhood. PO 
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| Poon! Vita of he ic Baht. 


8 ts original Dialect manlfebtz irge\f dy tow ls 1 


bne is found in the hative broad aa thikly wunde of the 


| Scoto-Saxon-Engligh ; the terms * coarse * harsh uy "OT. 


* N 
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the press. If the. Sevtch differ from us occasiovally in the ap- 
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— employes. The other iv that of a tempered me- 


diuin,- generally used by the poliched elass of 'soviety. (TS 


tempt to 'vindicate the fret weill bs deetwed not obly siugu- 
kitity; but madness, by ome of my countrymen; $0. strong 
is the flow of prejudive. The vitdication ef the second will 


west the Idess of Hiberal observers ef men and mahners. 


The andjo#t, viewed th this latter light, gives antoution ts 
my efforts, Nin, then; 1 adtert; that the brosd dialect = 


rise above reproach; #orh, and Wevghtert Secondly, That 


the tempeted medium, still retzinisg its chiracterietic' dis. 


tifvetion of Seoteh, is entitled [tot exclusively) 56 all the vin- 


| dieation, personel and 1oeal congruity ean inforce, by the prin · 


ciples'df resson, national honour; and hative diguity. Under 


this twofold distinction Tenter the lists in Tartan dress and ar- 


| xidit; #4 ro down the gunntlet to the most prejudiced | 


ebthgoni.” How weak is prejudice! The sight of the High- 


unnd keit, the flowing plaid, the buskin'd leg, provokes my 


5 attagonizt to laugh! Is this dress ridiculous in the eyes of 


speech: hoth ure characteristic, and national distitictions. Na- 


sons, Ard is not the result of chauce, Sen volgarity, 
mere ignotance and raktic habit. 


Tue arguments of general vindieation rise n 1 
my Right, Uke Highland Bande iu full attay. A Wudet stan 
of apotogetix speech zwells my worde. What if it ould 


rise high as the uncvtQuered bummitz of Scetin b hills, and 


call back, with” voice yweet us Caledotidn seng. "thi days of 
avtitot Srokiah betbes, ör attempt bend pbwerfal speech of 
the” Latlaß Oratot, ot his of Greece ! The zubheet methicks 


would well accord with the attempt t Cupidum, Scotia prima, 


melody! Lend me your golden target and well pointed spear, 


that 1 may victoriously purtue to the extremity of South 


rehboti und cemmon zenze? No: nor is the dialect of 


tonal charteter and distinction ate repectable; Then is tbe 
e depted mode of otal lantzunge zahctioned by peculiar rea- 


viret defticiunt. 1 leave: this to the King of tongr. Dunbar 
and Dunkeld, Douglas in Pirgihan strains, and later poets, 
Rantday, Ferguson, aid 'Barns, awake from your graves, you 
have already immortalized the Scotch dialect in raptured_ | 
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Arber ee deres eee falt Jurking there 1 | 
et impartial. Candor seize their usurped throne. 
Sreat, then, is the birth of this national Dialect; it ĩs dot 

che apurious offspring of passi ve corruption and barbaroug 
_ignorance-;: It took its rise from antient beroes, and was 
supported by indepe ndency and national pride; when their 

_ primitive. Japguage, yielding, to the mutual interepurge of 
tuo distinct nations, adopted, ins manper that best seemed suit 
eld to reazonable condescens ion, the more: useful speech af 2 
neighbouring and powerful rial: but just jealousy, and tri- 

umphant struggle, ever sought to damp too great usurpation 
ol a potent southern enemy. „Tuus the Scotch dislect, as 

powerſully as opposing warriors, tended to preserve national 
right and equality. Thus it may, rank, with the dialects of 
Greece, which distinguished that great people, and preserved 
the different governments from sinking under the dominion 
of, more polished Athens. Tbese Jarriog,, variations of the 
| Greek, some broad as the coargent; Scotch, were never deemed. 
vulgar, contemptible, laughable. and carnal corruptions of the 
ungusge, and; much lest proofs of uncultivated zaciety. .. 

In this favourable light. we. way place. the, origin of Seoted: 

- Cilecty while other diatects of the English language are local = 
corruption, and carry with. them the mark. of defective. edu - 
cation, and rustic ignorance. . I be Provincial. Englisbman, | 
bo quits, his cquptry-abode,, and, mixes with the polite 
world, is eingled out as ag unlettered, vulgar native, because. 

pure glaygical Exglisb.i is the standasd of polished society in 
* Hpglinh -lagd,.. upiversally_ approved and. received. The. 

„ Scotch dialect does not carry, with jt this reproach ; T because | 

9 88 | refined Engliqh i is. neh the receiygd standard of that coun- 

try, a and its most eminent + scholars designedly xetain the; va - 
riation ; * retain it with digoity, "zubject to n re real ; On | 
of 'perspnal « or national merit. It adds honour to, th ix, ch *. 
7 and wei ut to "their words, for i it is the; receiv made 

ech deliberately, adopted bythe worthern moiety of | 
1 great Te, and is invested with right and title, title u un- 


5  aVicnable, * antient right: = F ' locally invulnerable, | 
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lable liberty. © _ 5 e 
What! 3 ——— | 
hotioured by being spontaneously adopted in-'Scotish-land, = 


| rut triumphing without insolence, over the antient and na- 


idee lacgunge of a great people, with exclusion of the rival- 
tongue of Fraue which affects every where to establish it- 
self where alliance aud zway give footing to that nation, once 
0 tlovely connected with a disunited, disaffected, discordant 
mighty empire, that had its own kings, and established suc- 


cession of royal power; Imperial Scoifand 2" 


Thess are general arguments. l —— ewalartar | 
remarks retpeetiug what is named the , polite and mitigated 
dalect, and the eomnion and broad mode of speaking. Both 


ne theilt merit, aud give room t fair indication. First, 
every liberat and well educated observer will candidly admit, 


that there is something plensing in he tempered dialect of 


the Scoteh ; that it is graceful and sweet in a well tuned fe- 
male voice that it would be a pity, nay an i injury, to local 


merit, wholly to forgoe it. Being characteristic, it carries 
with it 4 dibtinetion a trus Patriot should be jealous of re- 
bigding, even to the accidental mistake of the occurring ren- 
detyous'of the day For, if the fair daughters of Scotia laid 
aside all distiue tion of accent, and wholly adopted our refined 
sounds, they would frequently, both at home and abroad, in 
the mixed society of English and Scotch, be challenged for 
natives of our South. How ready are Euglishmen to claim 


| evety tfinitive/ perfection fo#their-own 3 and how ready is a 


Seotchman to give up what genuinely appears. not to be his 


own; Surely a Duncan, a Campbell; a Primrose, an Elliot, | 


z Miller, and endless breathing models of. fairest cast, would 


not wish to lessen, even by momentary error, the local ho- 


nour of their birth. - Why then should fashion of language, 
_ refining beyond reason, begin to make Scotia recal to mind, 
with a sigh, former days, when, in fait Mary's reign, no 


Southern rivality, in the mixture of foreign and domestic $0- 


ciety, could, through the total extinction of characterising 


national speech, turn to partial commendation the momentary 
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| 2 Gerengh/ the anencdms, 
: mit not the voice of. the Fair, has It not ite merit in the 


mouths of the son of Marg; at the head of patriotie Bands le 
is the imitative voice of Jove, when daring monsters tore up 


he quiet earth ta scale his heaveri'?. Ne modern Glants, im- 


pious and daring as your antediluvisn fathers, learn from their 
fate, if ever, you dare seni aut united aaa, our beloved 
home, our British Jove, our terrestzial bea yen, ſor ye- have 


made the rest of the marld z bell, het your deem will be | 


A modern Baudis and Philemon, with whom Iepsat the um- 
mer - recess, taught me, with aber Seung erach,. 30 form a just 


zd of this zubject af my viedication 4. The honest peasant, 


* the venerable villager, lose nothing of native worth, by the 


Leh toughnew-of their didlert, Ls diebe mla pes 


< the homely trader td the guspielen of lost probity ; dhe 


Engliah visitor wauld. decline the commeres of those whom 


© ke suopects to have. barteted away; by artful /congercenvien 
4 of oral recemblance, the original; characteristic aud mark 
« ofen Scotchmas,” aid they in other words... To this mpy 


be well added, the poliched company. of wen gf letters, an 


| public orators, | would: betray ton grept condetcengion, and 


misplaced dicavowal of local particularity,.if they” gave; pp 
all distinction of od. The manly. cloquenceof the Scotch 
bar affords a cingular pleacure to. the candid, Engliah heecer, 
2nd gives merit and dignity to the able speakexs. mho retain 


$0 mch of their own dialect, ad tempered propriety of Rog - 
| lick bouads, chat they may be emphatically nomed Ni 


Orators. In doe, there js n limited: conformity in the prezent 


| union of heart and interest af two great kingdoms, beyond 


| which total dimilarity of sounds would not Wee 
r 14 10 aaa 1G 1423-40 Wn, 
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"Mike then the Aka of mere elementary sounds keep 
| op low national scorn, or make the weak Eüglishman under- 
| Valve one half of his insular honour,” and support! of British 
grandeur? Let unphilosophic prejudice subside; it is at its 
lust gasp; add every Southern visitor sees, when lie has 
passed the TWeed, no decay of social merit, no diminution 
of scientific and literary excellence; no default of the comforts 
of life, make him think he has strayed from the polished South. 
He finds « new brotherhood, and encreases the number of 
bis friends. The human heart, that zuffers by being straigh· 
tened, and breaths painfully, is here dilated and oscilates 
with greater ease, and new pleasure. This freeer i inte fecurse | 
is one alle viatibn of continental Anarchy, that precludes a 
nicious wandering amongst straugerz, stops the corruption of 
our morals, and gives us a fuller sight of our insular advantages. 
If ome conveniences of Southern ease and luxuries of life ll | 
- ſeem wanting ; if, aboye all, we wish to find a greater con- 
formity of language in our northern brethren, this well pla- 
ced and encreasing intimacy leads the way. But pity it 
were, that this enlarged intercourze should either destroy 


the noble originality of the Gaelic language, br $0 totally 


change the dialect of the more southern parts, that a pleas- 
ing distinction of two great People, applty and cordially | 
united in ne common inte rest, shoùld wholly" wubside, The 
learned, even in remoter days, yielded to the impulse of 


Rabe conformity, and now honour the classical Englisb, and 
perfect it hy their writings ; but mere local dialectic sound 


fiever chould, never will, never can be, totally removed; "the 


effort would be as yain, and the prejudice: is as. udjust, as to 


54 attempt to change the green'e colour of the os in the natives 


n 


of the Orkthies, or to censufe chat distinetion of I6eality : Ts 


climate, custom, distance fron the capital,” and common. 
rendezvous of the poli shed English multitude, will prezerve, 
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| N uous attem 


162 J * 1 © 7 \\ 
of yen themes vin ever remain,, and merit a. better = 


 vindication than my faint, but candid efforts, have presented 


to the most prejudiced; which being attentively considered, 


vill entitle me to the indulgent notice of upprejudiced Bri- | 


tinh readers, British readers, I bay 3 for he that names him - 
elf English or Scotch, names but ane half of what he is by 
the bond of Union: the term js partial, and partiality may 


be $uspected i in all that is appropriate-to sel{-limitation, self. 


praise, self-loye. A learned and reverend Friend, native of 
Scotland, member of the honourable Scotch society of An- 8 
tiquaries (an bonour I find liberally extended beyond the 


Tome) bay mth bis wu verbilt een 


9 native dialect, b f 


An? lodd he — 


. louder, pro - XY ond, TER 5 TED 
of pen and b.. weight. But my weaker voice, free | 
from native and partial impulse, may add weight | to his. If we 
differ a little in ag! 1 yield with pleasure to that concili- 


atory medium his ingenu traced out, in the reform of 


the alphabet, though 5 1 admirgible in its. application ta 
Scotch orthography. Higplao i is u desideratum, and would at | 
once progctibe the apparent inconsisteucy of tbe Scotch pra- 

nunciation, solely manifested by retaining our mode of zpelling, 


and deviating from it in a monger not to be conceived by any 


powers of Englich combination of the letters. How, in tha 
N wonder, can Scotch School master: teach pe r children | 
3 oo Bible printed the English way,? They use nd 


Hence every word, is, A, Stumbling block ; and, from 7 
Kan: ybuth, Scotch dre taught that aur pronunciation ut ' 


anom an, d capricious, the prejudice i is deeply rooted, ang © 
has cost me all my past labour to endeavour to eradic . 


nd — ad. AV) otro : ee ge Hay &: 
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8 e eee „ 
n ee the eye and ear z he is amply entitled, me. 
chinke, to the reward of Theocritus sweet waging zhepherd 17 
in the Greek ; prejudiced rivals may give over future cen - 
curp and eneer, or dread the Poet's threat. 1 precant the. | 
desirable reform-in the new and accented translation of this | 
 philocophie writer, who may e oe cee ee ä 

* ee eee 5 +" 


5 0 Pa Eyes met Sued bd 85 Give - e > 12 EET 
Wi flagrant henni fre the kem dale: C 
Eigitian figs, and ilks thing that's rür, 1 | 
Intchantan Sängstir! be thy deili fx; Pe 

Her, tik the kap! e eee 69) 
Oba think the Hrs bad dipt is their 1 
Ge, Kissithea ! bring the gyt bedin, „ | | 
An' milk hir ber befor oùr Thrysis en. e 5 — 85 
Men-huyl, my gimmers! be“ ghur sports brenn; 3 | 
bf Or _ the wk buk's Ins horn, 5 
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"2.5, e eat e ee be Aube ee 
ihe dee work with pillaging My Bheriden, be declares that e 
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| be had not read that Writer, till be had finished his work, — 308 i 
| He had bad u ehe iglimpee 'of ils Digtionary' when it e,, 


first appeared, and threw dt adide through vexxeion, un : £ 1 

his own scheme, which he chen hall fu view, had Deen antici- 
5 en wane ee . we ideas ol principles; „ 9 ain 
TS | e 3 ä . A 
* &c. Mr Sheridan's too frequent use of the hissing 25, l 
we strained sound of , aleo gave him some disgust of bis work. r 
The preface to the third edition 1790, is certainly injudi> © »\,; 
eiously retained, and erroneous. His grammar still leaves = „ 
e eee es x to Lp and 2 ; © 
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have ller⸗ 
ma a that Cade? wn ho on his native "dialect; 
Mr Horn Took's ingenious investigations are of « difect con- 
oy ee ee RES ge He reduces 
our language to the state of Saxon barburity; by underrating _ | 
chose improvements it bas adopted from the most refined 
tongue and by deeming to wich to retrench the regular 
machinery of Grammar. Mr Sheridan elalths great praise, 
not exclusive of equal merit due to his\cotemporaries, Meſſrs 
„ _ CIP Scot, c. &. e 1 
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